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Editorial, 


URING the last two or three years there has 

been a flood of Unitarian authorship. Not 

only has the Unitarian Association printed a 

number of books by Unitarians, but also 

several publishers have issued large and im- 
portant works consisting of autobiographies, memories, 
and historical records by such eminent Unitarians as 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Senator George F. Hoar, 
“Gov.” Boutwell and ‘‘Gov.” Long. Notable biog- 
raphies have been published of Dr. William G. Eliot of 
St. Louis, by Mrs. Charlotte C. Eliot, and last of all the 
great war governor of Massachusetts and first president 
of the National Unitarian Conference, John A. Andrew, 
by Prof. Pearson; and there are others. One remark- 
able difference between these publications and those of 
an earlier generation are that, while the literary form 
abides and is notable, the contents relate to events. 
The stream of Unitarian literature is larger than ever, 
but it is less purely literary and more directly concerned 
with the doings of the authors. To a large extent the 
events of the Civil War furnish the various starting- 
points for these activities and memories. Naturally, 
because during the Civil War Unitarianism was almost 
wholly in a state of suspended animation, or, as it has 
been differently expressed, in a state of animated sus- 
pension, in the South, it happens that little of this 
literature is of a kind to commend itself to our Southern 
readers, and yet to-day the South has no better friend 
than the men and women who were active in the awful 
tragedies of that war. 

ad 


WE have the Thirtieth Annual Report of the society 
of which Anthony Comstock is secretary. We are well 
aware that there exists a wide-spread prejudice against 
Mr. Comstock which is to be accounted for by that part 
of his work which is least important, but which offends 
those who think he pushes his work beyond the line of 
a crusade against actual wickedness into a region where 
there may be a legitimate difference of opinion as to 
what is and what is not permissible in art and literature. 
But the facts cited in the report of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice are sufficient evidence that adver- 
tising of the grossest and most wicked kind is carried on, 
and that books, pictures, and other things intended to 
minister to the grossest: passions are in constant circu- 
lation. One instance has come to our personal knowl- 
edge of the invasion of a school by the purveyors of such 
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literature. It is not sufficient for our readers to say 
that they are not aware of such nefarious practices as 
this report exposes. The facts cited in the report are 
sufficient evidence. Although the president’s appeal 
is not made specifically to Unitarians, he could not have 
used with them a better argument than he draws from 
the example of Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, from whose estate 
the society has received $35,634.51. This is the result 
of an interview which Mr. Eaton sought in the office of 
the society and which lasted about two hours. At the 
end of it he apologized for taking up so much of the time 
of the officers, saying as he went out, ‘‘ You will find that 
this has been a profitable afternoon for your society.” 
, ro 

THERE is a long distance between the delicacies of 
sentiment and feeling which protect one from any know]l- 
edge of the evil of the world and the morbid curiosity 
which informs itself of all that is prurient and disgusting 
in the moral life of the community. Between the two 
there is a heaven-eyed prudence which seeks out and 
discovers just so much evil as may prepare one to wage 
war against it. The knowledge of evil never harms any 
man or woman who gains the knowledge and uses it solely 
for virtuous purposes. ‘The imagination is not tainted 
and morals are not corrupted by contacts, however gross, 
with the unfortunate and the wicked, if these contacts 
are the result of a high moral purpose similar to that 
which prescribes the most revolting duties of the phy- 
sician and the surgeon. Curiosity that has no high end 
in view is always dangerous and commonly corrupting. 
But there is a curiosity. greatly to be commended which 
tracks out evil and the evil-doers and exposes them. 
Every year thousands of boys are lured to destruction, 
and thousands of girls, who otherwise would live useful 
and happy lives, are tempted to ruin and disgrace. 
From pictures, in saloons and slot machines, to the most 
devilish work of panders temptations abound which 
virtuous men and women should seek out and destroy. 
Warnings are already sent out from the exposition at 
St. Louis to the effect that young women who go there 
unattended and unprotected go straight to hideous risks 
and probable destruction. The law does not undertake 
to regulate the virtues and vices of individual men and 
women. If they choose to ruin themselves, they are 
commonly permitted to do so. But, when their vices are 
thrust upon the attention of the young and the inno- 
cent, the law is explicit and ought certainly to be en- 
forced, 

st 


Dr. CHURCHMAN, in his article in the Atlantic on 
Christian Science, argues that the name is misleading, 
because the doctrine of Mrs. Eddy involves a rejection 
of the Christian doctriries of the atonement and the 
resurrection. He says: ‘‘Central in the Christian theol- 
ogy stands the idea of the atonement; for it is the one 
idea, to say nothing of the uniqueness of its Christian 
form, intimately incorporated in, and expressly devel- 
oped by, Jewish ritualistic history, Psalms and Prophecy, 
Christ’s own words, and the writings of apostles and 
fathers alike. To deny it may be to take a perfectly 
rational position, but of one thing there is no question: 
it is to take a thoroughly anti-Christian position.” He 
does not set forth any special theory of the atonement, 
but says, ‘‘I do say that, given a belief in the essential 
belief of the Bible, no one can dare honestly to call him- 
self a Christian who does not regard Christ’s death as 
sacrificial.”’” He says of Mrs. Eddy, ‘‘Nazarene, not 
Christian, should she be called, as Canon Liddon said of 
Martineau.”’ It is evident that, given as his topic not 
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Christian Science, but Unitarianism, Dr. Churchman 


would have a subject on which he would express himself 
with energy and decision. 


Asia. 


During the last few centuries the Western world has 
rushed headlong ‘on its way, leaving Asia behind in some 
particulars which we claim to be essential to modern 
civilization. But we have not in all things outstripped 
Asiatic nations, for we may still learn many things con- 
cerning art, architecture, and the science of life. There 
are so many excellent things yet to be learned and to be 
appreciated by our restless Western nations that we are 
reminded that most of the good things which we now 
prize sprang up in Asia. A few years ago a Chinaman 
in London was asked what most impressed him in Eng- 
land. He said, ‘‘The plagiarisms.’’ Being asked to tell 
what they were, he said, ‘‘Your royal family is German, 
your religion is Hebrew, and your laws are Roman.” He 
might have gone much further, and have charged all 
Europe with wholesale plagiarism; for out of Asia have 
come almost all the things which have given to our mod- 
ern civilization its advantage over the Oriental world. 
We took the inventions of Asiatics, and put them to use 
under a different ideal of living. 

The Oriental lives for the sake of living, for the en- 
joyment that he gets out of life as he goes along. The 
Western man lives to get on. His advantages he imme- 
diately turns to use to procure other advantages. The 
active life calls him. He does not meditate, he does not 
ruminate over his pleasures, he does not sit down to the 
tranquil enjoyment of that which the day brings, increas- 
ing it somewhat by skilful appliances, but he pushes on 
to new things. One invention leads to another, and at 
last his life becomes a whirl of ceaseless activities. 

. But out of Asia came all the intellectual machinery 
which has made these activities possible. Many words 
that began with ‘‘a” and ‘“‘al’ indicate their Arabic. 
origin. Alchemy and the almanac came through the 
Saracens. Algebra has the same origin; the Phoenicians 
taught us book-keeping and the methods of commerce. 
From Chaldea came our astronomy, methods of banking, 
and many of the arts and sciences. Indeed, not only do 
we inherit from Assyria and other Asiatic countries most 
of our commercial facilities and methods, but also the 
Jews, who were familiar with them, brought them into 
Europe, and became the instructors of Europeans in all 
these labor-saving devices by which modern business be- 
comes possible. 

All the great religions of the world eriathated in Asia, 
and most of them still remain there. Judaism and Chris. 
tianity have intrenched themselves in Europe and Amer- 
ica, while Mohammedanism has overrun a large part of 
Africa. ‘These Asiatic religions are now the most for- 
midable opponents of Christianity, and have by no 
means spent their power. ‘The best we have in ethical 
inspiration and religious literature was no inspiration of 
Greece or Rome, but a direct inheritance by us, not from 
our acknowledged ancestors, but from those of an alien 
race. 

Much of the blood which flows through the veins of 
European nations, even of those that call themselves 
Germanic or Anglo-Saxon, is of Asiatic origin, if not 
wholly so. Indeed, if the hypothetical Lemuria was the 
birthplace of the race, we are all of Asiatic origin; and 
every nation under heaven must return to Asia to find 
the birthplace or the tombs of its earliest ancestors. 

These things being true, is it mot worth our while to 
consider a moment, now and then, whether the capacities 
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of yellow men and brown men may not be greater than 
we imagine. If their ancestors were our ancestors, and 
if from their ancestors, not so very remote, our ances- 
tors learned most of the things that are worth remem- 
bering and putting in practice, may it not be that there 
still remain vast stores of latent ability yet to be devel- 
oped among these men of an alien race, with skin of a 
different color from our own? As all the varieties of 
pigeons interbreeding with each other quickly revert to 
the type of the rock pigeon, which is supposed to be their 
common ancestor, and is not inferior to any of them, 
might it not happen that, all races being mingled in 
equal proportion, the type of our common ancestor would 
appear to be, although different, not inferior to any that 
have come after? 


Religious Growth. 


The demand of religious life for half a century has 
been mainly for permission to grow. The position was 
taken that all truth was revealed truth, that inspiration 
has ceased, and that even book growth had come to an 
end, It was necessary therefore to depend upon a book 
that every year was growing older and older, and less 
in accord with modern knowledge. In other words, 
while we might grow in other directions, our piety de- 
pended upon cessation of religious growth. Naturally 
around such a conception grew up an array of authori- 
tative creeds and authoritative teachers. It had become 
necessary not only to believe the book, but the interpre- 
tations of the book. Strange as this theory was, it was 
enforced by a very general belief that eschatology pro- 
nounced eternal damnation on the unbeliever. 

The earlier half of the century exercised its intellectual 
and moral force on the question whether Jesus atoned 
for all or only for the elect. Young men were refused 
license if they did not fully believe that death closed 
the door to a change of character. Information con- 
cerning the future life was much more accurately given 


_than information concerning this life and this world. 


Evolution slowly injected into the churches the idea 
of development. Unconsciously the belief in a Supreme 
Creator, extra-natural, was undermined; and there grew 
up instead a universal conviction of Supreme Life inter- 
penetrating the universe. Unconsciously also the be- 
lief in sudden conversions and miraculous changes of 
character passed away. ‘The peculiar efficacy of prayer 
to affect the will of God and the operations of nature 
lost much of its hold after T'yndall’s prayer test. Was 
religion all this while dying out? Many believed that 
it was; but it must never be forgotten that no growth 
takes place, either in the physical or the psychical world, 
without corresponding decay. Life is the evolution of 
what we term death. With all its destructiveness, 
evolution was unobtrusively constructive. Above all, 
it brought God near to us as an imminent, ever-present, 
universal life, in which life and with which our whole 
beings co-operate. Under the old conception of creation 
it was impossible to get near to God except as a special 
favor, by a supra-natural inspiration or revelation. But 
the new theology brought into the religious conception 
the thought of our innate and necessary childhood with 
the Father. Creation became development,—develop- 
ment of God-love and God-thought. So gradually the 
old structure, involving arbitrary will, creating ab nehilo, 
tumbled, and in its place rose a living, universal, ever- 


_ unfolding Life in higher and richer expressions. 


It is not strange that many have beheld recent changes 
in sentiment with alarm. ‘The catechisms, already for- 
gotten, still remained as part of the church structure; 
the problem remained to assign them to their historic 
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position as mere milestones on the road of progress. 
Fortunately for all of us, the final decision of the nine- 
teenth century placed our theological structure squarely 
on the knowledge and the science of the present day, 
relegating medieval theories to a historical position. 

A careful study of religious history will show nowhere 
evidence of religious decay. The spread of Christianity 
over the globe is not the most remarkable feature of 
progress; but that which most amazes the sympathetic 
observer is the downfall of bigotry and intolerance, of 
dogmatic assumption, of sect selfishness, and the rise of 
a Christ-like humanity. To those who are troubled 
about the changes that are occurring our only reply is, 
‘“‘We must grow or perish.” 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Is Unitarianism Growing? 


Recently it was my privilege to assist at the dedica- 
tion of the new church in Pittsburg,—a stone edifice of 
uncommon dignity and beauty, costing with the land 
about $70,000. On that day of the fulfilment of sturdy 
hopes, audiences of five hundred or more persons crowded 
the church morning and evening. J wonder if the occa- 
sion meant more to any one than it didtome? The new 
church had risen as by magic since my last visit to Pitts- 
burg, and there were many new faces in the congregation. 
Nevertheless, there were mine own people before me, 
the trusty souls with whom I had shared nine years of 
hard work over small things; and, as I spoke to them 
again, how I loved them! How I rejoiced to tell them 
that the noble building was nothing more than they de- 
served ! 

As bearing upon the question of the growth of Unita- 
rianism, it may be helpful to contrast the present con- 
dition of the Pittsburg church with those years of small 
things. In 1889 the movement was begun, under the 
guidance of Secretary Morehouse, by about a dozen 
persons. Soon Rev. J. G. Townsend was made the first 
pastor. He served with great ability and devotion, but 
was compelled by ill-health to resign in less than two 
years. I was summoned to step into the breach. My 
installation took place in October, 1891, in a dismal, 
down-town hall, where less than fifty persons assembled 
to hear the words of a group of our ablest ministers,— 
such men as Slicer, Williams, Hosmer, and Reynolds. 

Exactly two years later an assembly of perhaps three 
hundred persons dedicated a little wooden church which 
had been made possible by denominational assistance. 
By exhausting every home resource we raised about 
$3,600.” Friends in other Unitarian societies gave us 
about $7,000. We bought a lot for $10,000, erected 
and equipped a church for about $8,500, and faced the 
future with an interest-bearing debt of $9,500, the Church 
Building Loan Fund not being able under such condi- 
tions to help us. 

In its first year this society was aided by the Associa- 
tion to the amount of $2,000. In the second year it re- 
ceived $1,500. ‘Thereafter the society asked for less and 
less each year until 1897, when it became self-supporting, 
the current expenses for that year being $3,600. In 1899 
by purely local effort $3,500 was paid on the debt, and the 
remaining $6,000 was transferred to the Church Building 
Loan Fund, the annual instalments of $600 in repay- 
ment being thereafter met when due. 

Meanwhile the society had been steadily increasing 
in numbers and gaining in influence in the city. ‘This 
growth continued and still continues under Rey. L. W. 
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Mason, who succeeded to the pastorate in 1900. Mr. 
Mason has added to his consecrated service so admirable 
a business sagacity that under his management a sale 
of the property of the society has been effected for 
$61,500. Additional money has been raised at home to 
pay off what was still due to the Loan Fund, which 
means that during the current year the society will have 
raised about $11,000. And with their magnificent 
$70,000 property the society owns a strip of land which 
can presently be sold as a house-lot for enough to pay 
off all indebtedness resting on the new building. 

I call this a record of growth, a progression that has 
held its pace for fifteen years in a city of conservative 
theology and worldly spirit, where every influence of the 
so-called ‘‘social world’’ has been against us, and the 
weak-kneed have held aloof. I consider the Pittsburg 
record to be proof that it is worth while to give large 
denominational assistance to new and struggling soci- 
eties, even where what is thus given is at first in large 
excess over what is locally raised. For the Pittsburg 
church is a type, not an exception. What has been done 
there can be done in every American city. Further- 
more, it has been done to a greater or less extent, but 
always with advance in many places during these same 
fifteen years. ‘Think, for instance, of Albany, Brooklyn, 
Dallas, Derby, Erie, Fort Fairfield, Helena, Harlem, 
Indianapolis, Montclair, Natick, Ottawa, Orange, Pueblo, 
St. Cloud, Salem, Ohio, Salem, Ore., Salt Lake City, 
Santa Cruz, and Worcester among the many that might 
with justice be mentioned. These growing sprigs of one 
Unitarian vine far outnumber any shrivelled leaves 
there may be upon it. ‘There are indifferent Unitarians, 
and in some places they are conspicuously in evidence; 
but we can outnumber and outweigh them with the true 
and unselfish souls in our ranks that are trying to practise 
their religion. 

There are some spots where Unitarian churches are 
less strong than formerly. This decay (whether tempo- 
rary or irredeemable) is due in part to the open adoption 
of our fundamental principles by other denominations 
and in part to general causes which affect churches of 
other denominations quite as severely as ourselves. But 
when an investigator desires to form an opinion as to the 
vitality of the Unitarian body, why does he so often 
content himself with a glance at the few societies that 
have lost their grip? Would he not more truly honor 
his intelligence by giving due heed to the Unitarian 
churches that have the firm grasp, the high vision, and 
the bright halo of fresh achievements ? 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


HAVING passed the legislation which will enable the 
administration to proceed with the construction of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama and made the necessary 
appropriations for the government, the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress adjourned on last Thursday, leaving without action 
the nomination of William D. Crum to be collector of the 
port of Charleston, S.C. The President had commu- 
nicated to the leaders in the Senate his strong desire that 
the nomination of the colored South Carolinian be voted 
upon before adjournment, in order that the issue which 
Mr. Roosevelt had raised by his selection of a man to 
fill the important office at the Southern seaport might 
be defined. It was plain, however, that the Democrats 
and a few of their Republican colleagues, who had defi- 
nite opinions on the race question, would exert themselves 
to the last in an effort to prevent the action which the 
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President urged. After the adjournment of the national 
legislature the President once more made Dr. Crum a 
a recess appointee. 

Cd 


THat the Department of Justice intends to carry out 
proceedings against the anthracite coal-carrying roads 
similar to those which brought about a ruling by the 
United States Supreme Court that the Northern Sureties 
Company had been formed iu violation of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act, was made apparent by a statement which 
Attorney-General Knox made to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the day before the adjournment of Congress. 
Mr. Knox informed the house that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under a recent supreme court deci- 
sion which compelled the railroad corporations to produce 
their books before the commission, would renew its hear- 
ings, and that the evidence, when completed, would be 
laid before the Department of Justice. In addition the 
department, through the United States district attorneys 
in Philadelphia, New York, and New Jersey, is collecting 
evidence independently of the commission. ‘The purpose 

-of the Attorney-General’s activity is to determine 
whether the so-called coal-carrying roads have violated 
federal law by entering into a secret agreement to appor- 
tion traffic among the corporations. 


Sd 


DEVELOPMENTS in the preliminary campaign of Chief 
Judge Alton B. Parker of the Court of Appeals of New 
York, who is a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency, have served to call attention to a 
sharp difference in sentiment in the Democratic party. 
When the announcement was made at the beginning of 
last week that the New York State Democratic machine, 
which is managing Judge Parker’s campaign, had selected 
for its chairman Cord Meyer, a capitalist who has inti- 
mate relations with the so-called ‘‘Sugar Trust” and 
many other great corporations, it became apparent that 
the plans of the leaders would meet with serious opposi- 
tion from the rank and file of the party in Mr. Parker’s 
home State. Tammany Hall, through its ‘‘boss,” an- 
nounced its positive disapproval of the selection of a 
‘Trust’? man as head of the State organization. It was 
evident, too, that Tammany’s opposition to the policy of 
the State committee was shared by many Democrats in 
other States. 

ft 


By pressing a gold key in the White House at 1.14 P.M., 
Eastern time, on last Saturday, President: Roosevelt set 
in motion the machinery in the buildings of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. Impressive ceremonies at the 
grounds of the exposition at the same time signalized the 
opening of the great memorial to the consummation of 
that significant international act, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. In opening the exposition formally, Mr. Roose- 
velt characterized the occasion as ‘‘the centennial anni- 
versary of the greatest step in the movement which 
transformed the American republic from a small confed- 
eracy of States lying along the Atlantic seaboard to a 
continental nation.”’ Although all the buildings on the 
grounds have not yet been completed, the part of the 
exposition that is open to the public is described as 
worthy of the great event which it commemorates. 


wt 


AFTER a week’s skirmishing on the right bank of the 
Yalu, the Japanese commander, General Kuroki, on last 
Sunday morning advanced across the river and into 
Manchurian territory with thirty thousand troops and 
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more than a hundred rapid-fire guns, and attacked the 
right wing of the Russian position. Despite determined 
_ resistance the Japanese forced the Russians back upon 
the military road which leads ultimately to Mukden, 
capturing twenty-eight guns and more than a score of 
officers and about two hundred men. The losses in 
dead and wounded were about 1,500 in the aggregate, 
equally shared by both sides. Before night the Russians, 
under a terrific fire, abandoned Antung, which they 
burned before they retired, and started in an orderly 
retreat upon Fengwangcheng, on their second line of 
defence. By. their victory the Japanese obtained com- 
plete control of the estuary of the Yalu, and gained an 
important strategic advantage over the defensive force. 


rd 


SIGNIFICANT reversal of time-honored British policy is 
indicated by the provisions of the alien immigration bill, 
which passed its second reading in Parliament last week. 
The bill, which seeks to impose upon the flood of immi- 
gration into Great Britain restrictions similar in prin- 
ciple to those contained in our own laws, is the work of 
Major Evans-Gordon. In one of his arguments in favor 
of his bill the author of the measure says: ‘‘The roots of 
the problem of alien immigration spread wider and deeper 
than is commonly supposed. They are not to be found 
in the East End of London or in the crowded quarters 
of provincial towns. What we see are the branches and 
the fruit. The soil from which the tree springs is St. 
Petersburg, not to speak of Bucharest. The bureau of 
M. de Plehve is the ‘nursery.’ There whole peoples— 
the Jews, the Finns, the Poles, the Armenians—develop 
into revolutionists or emigrants. So long as this policy 
prevails emigration will continue to increase. It is an 
international question. How are we to deal with it?” 
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REMARKABLE facts are disclosed in the recent report 
of Lord Cromer, the financial administrator of Egypt, 
a country which Turkish misrule had reduced to govern- 
mental bankruptcy and individual beggary when first 
French and then British agents took upon themselves 
the task of rehabilitation. Lord Cromer’s reports show 
that the receipts of the government in the past year 
were $10,000,000 in excess of the expenditures, with a 
total revenue of $60,000,000. The imports for the year 
were $80,000,000 and the exports $95,000,000. Five 
years before that the imports were $55,000,000 and the 
exports a little more than $59,000,000. In speaking of 
the moral progress of the country, Lord Cromer says: 
“The machinery which will admit of progress has been 
created. The schoolmaster is abroad. . A reign of law 
has taken the place of arbitrary personal power.:.. 
Every possible facility is given and every encouragement 
afforded for the Egyptians to advance along the path of 
moral improvement.” 


Brevities, 


The readmission of Jesuits to Germany is a strange 
proceeding. Catholics drive them out, and Protestants 
take them in. 


Billy Sunday is a new evangelist. He uses the lan- 
guage of the baseball game and catches the attention of 
his audience by his animated use of secular terms. 


If any work is a curse to the worker, there is some- 
thing wrong about the work; but, if any worker is averse 
to work of any kind, then there is something wrong about 
the worker; 
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Events in the Far East indicate the beginning of the 
new era when battleships will be useless. Why build a 
$3,000,000 ship to be blown up by a $1,000 torpedo or 
a $150,000 submarine engine? 


The rascals who in Russia, as we supposed, hood- 
winked the ezar and brought on the war are one after 
another coming to judgment. It may be that events 
will lead naturally to the friendly intervention of other 
powers and the close of the war. 


When Hosea Ballou was arguing in favor of universal 
salvation, an opponent said to him, ‘‘If I believed as 
you do, I’d lie and steal and get drunk and do whatever 
I pleased.”’ Ballou slowly looked the man over and 
then quietly replied, ‘‘Yes, I think you would.” 


Roberts the Mormon makes confessions which sweep 
away all the defences:of his religious belief. He took 
one wife after another, and concealed the taking of 
them, showing that he was under no compulsion either 
from the Church or from his own conscience. 


Miss Cobbe had that morbid horror of being buried alive 
which has afflicted so many people: In her will she pro- 
vided that the arteries of the neck and the windpipe 
should be severed before burial, to make any revival in 
the grave impossible. The Christian Life of London 
says that many notable people have made similar re- 
quests. Harriet Martineau, Lady Burton, Meyerbeer, 
Bishop Berkeley, Daniel O’Connell, Lord Lytton, Wilkie 
Collins, Hans Andersen, and others had the same fear. 
It is said that this danger is one {that does not attend 
old age, although the fear of it often does. The one 
short, sure remedy for such fears, and the preventive of 
any such post-burial tragedy, is to be found in cremation. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Year Book. 


To the Edztor of the Christian Register :-— 


In your issue for April 21 Mr. St. John asks for an 
expression of opinions concerning the statements about 
our ministers which it is proposed to includé in the Year 
Book. I should like to express a hearty approval of the 
plan, qualified only by the regret that it is not to be 
more fully carried out. For both our laymen and our 
ministers such statements might be made very useful, 
but their value will be largely diminished by the omission 
of records of education and of service in other denomi- 
nations. It is hard to believe that the publication of 
these records would injuriously affect any of our minis- 
ters. Any church seriously considering as its minister 
one who comes as candidate to it is sure to inquire upon 
these points. It is simply a matter of making the facts 
more accessible,—facts about which it is perfectly legiti- 
mate for one’s fellow-workers to be informed. I hope 
that those of us who may hold degrees are proud to 
acknowledge our Alma Mater, whether it be Meadville 
or Harvard or some orthodox seminary. And surely 
we may be quite as proud of those men who, by native 
ability and integrity of intellect, have entered our ranks 
without the fostering care of a university, or who have 
fought their way with anguish from another fold. They 
form a good proportion of our number: among them are 
recognized leaders. It ought to be a matter for guide 
that all so stand upon an equal footing that those with 
perchance lesser advantages may overtop others by their 
greater strength and clearer vision. Robert Collyer 
is no less among our chiefest men because he was a Meth 
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odist and holds no college degree: these facts heighten 
rather than diminish his fame. The president of the 
Association is not a graduate of any theological school, 
and has only an honorary theological degree. Surely the 
publication of these facts is going to hurt nobody. 

I should like to suggest to the publication committee 
that similar statements in the Year Book about our 
churches would also be useful,—perhaps less so than those 
about our ministers, but still of interest and of a certain 
practical value. Such a statement about a church 
should contain a list of ministers who have served it, 
with dates; information about its meeting-house (or 
houses); and sundry other details which will suggest 
themselves. These records are needed to supplement 
the proposed records of our ministers. Together they 
would largely increase the value of the Year Book. 

In those parts of our country where we are not within 
an easy walk of 25 Beacon Street we are glad to have 
fuller records and a wider publication of all that per- 
tains to our work. After all, this matter under discts- 
sion is simply part of a movement for an increased co- 
operation between our scattered ministers and churches. 
Such co-operation is the crying need if our work is to 
advance, not only in the South-west, but all over those 
far-stretched fields where our seed has hitherto been 
but faintly scattered from single, unsupported hands. 

HENRY WILDER Foote, 

NEW ORLEANS. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XXII. 


The time came, before the war was ended, when we 
began to talk about a new church. We were still grow- 
ing; and, when a young church has no room to grow, it 
will begin to grow stunted. Our audience-room had to 
serve all purposes. We had no Sunday-school room, 
lecture-room, or place for social gatherings, and were 
cramped at every turn. So early in 1865 some of the 
leading men in the church secured a lot, as the first step 
to be taken in the new enterprise; and in June there 
was another, and this time a most pleasant surprise 
sprung on me. 

I was tired with the long strain of such service as I 
could render in the war and the church and parish, but 
did not tell the people or indeed quite know myself; but 
the truth is I was preaching tured sermons, some of them 
so poor and fatuous that they made me sick, and I burnt 
them off-hand. The wise heads in the church knew 
what was the matter; and on a Saturday evening one 
of them came to see me and said, ‘‘We want you to take 
a good rest this summer, to go over to your old home 
and see the folk; and here is a check for your expenses.” 
The money the church gave me then and afterward 
before I started would have been equal to three years’ 
steady work at the anvil, so generous they were and 
eager to send me home rejoicing. This was fifteen 
years after we landed in New York; and in the six years 
of our life in Chicago I had dreamed that some time in 
the future I might be able to cross the ocean to the old 
home land, see my mother again, the kinsfolk and the 
many friends. And, lo! here I was bidden to go forth- 
with ‘‘gold to give and gold to spend.” 

I would fain have the dear home mother go with me; 
but here the promise—‘‘ Whither thou goest I will go’’— 
must not be thought of. She must mind the home and 
the children, who were too young to leave. So I went 
alone, and all,the way over, on_the steamer—New 
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York—I dreamed dreams and saw visions. I had 
told them I was coming, made a bee-line from Liverpool 
to Leeds; and, when I came to the home where my mother 
was, walked right in,—no knocking at that door of all 
the doors on the earth. She was sitting in the same 
old chair where I had left her; but I think it was not 
the same house, and her hair now was white as snow. 
I said, ‘‘Mother.’’ She looked up with a touch of won- 
der, and said, ‘‘My lad, I do not know thy face, but 
that is thy voice.” And then she rose up and kissed 
me, while the tears ran down her fine old face. Pres- 
ently I must go to Ilkley, where I had lived twelve years 
as boy and man; and there for the first time in my man- 
hood I kissed a man, my dear old friend John Dobson, 
who had done more for me in loving care and counsel, 
as I have said before, than any or perhaps all the men 
I had known through those years so momentous to a 
youth. He had kept track of my life through the fif- 
teen years, and was well aware of the change in my 
Christian fellowship; but he did not turn a hair. And, 
when I preached in our Unitarian church in Leeds, he 
came to hear me, and was still the same fast friend, 
heart fast. My mother also went with me that morning; 
and I still remember so well, as we walked home arm 
in arm after the service, she said, ‘‘I am not sure that I 
understood all thy sermon, my lad, or can believe as 
thou does; but I do believe in thee.’”” ‘Then she squeezed 
my arm, and I was quite content. It is among the 
pleasant memories also of my first visit that I found 
every one of the kinsfolk and friends I had longed to 
see once more alive and well, and that I could fall easily 
into the dialect, as we sat by the fireside, I had taken 
so much pains to revise or lay away when I found my 
way into the pulpit there. That was the first, and lay 
deepest in my nature. And so I may say, as the con- 
clusion of this memory, my first visit was the cream of 
the bowl. ’ ; 

Another memory follows I have hesitated to dwell 
on, but find I must, foolish as it may seem to you, but 
dear to me; for here I returned to the days of my youth. 
It was twenty-seven years then since I had left the place 
where I was brought up. My people left the year after, 
so that I had not cared to cross the moor more than 
once or twice in the twelve years of my life in Wharfe- 
dale; and I was ‘‘as a child that is weaned from his 
mother.’’ But, when we were well rooted down in the 
new life, memories of the old home-nest in Washburn- 
dale began to steal out from the mists and grow ever 
more dear to me as they do to us all who leave the old 
life for the new. The longing grew strong to make 
pilgrimage there if the way should open, and be just 
a boy once more by the grace of heaven. And I knew 
what -I wanted to see and to do when I came there. 
There was one well at which I would drink my fill, for 
the. water was as sweet to my heart as the water was 
to David in the well of Bethlehem by the gates. Then 
there was the great holly-bush on the hill, where as a 
boy I had gone year after year_to look at the blackbird’s 
nest, where one year, as I remembered still, that brigand, 
the cuckoo, had laid an egg, and when I went one even- 
ing to see how the blue pen fledglings fared, there was 
the young cuckoo sprawling all over the place, while 
the young blackbirds lay on the grass below. ‘There 
was also that shadowy reach in the stream where the 
water came down from the moor to turn the great over- 
shot wheel for -the factory, and at the mouth of the 
tunnel the biggest trout I ever failed to catch. He 
would look at me and shake his tail, as if he would say, 
‘It is no use: I am here to stay,’’ and then float quietly 
into the tunnel. Then there were those swallows that 
came every year to build their nests under the eaves of 
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one house right in the sun’s eye, and went away when 
the summer waned, after sitting in council on the roof- 
tree,—went I knew not where, and even my father 
could not tell me. And there was the one oak-tree in 
the pasture where I would sit and dream, when the 
fit was on me, of the great and wonderful world beyond 
the valley and the moors. I seemed to own that oak. 

So I would dream of these here in my new life, and 
wonder if they were all there as when I left them. Well, 
I lost scant time when I came to my old home-nest; 
and, will you believe me, the blackbird’s nest was there 
in the holly-bush, and the old birds were busy feeding 
their young. I stood quietly at some small distance. 
They did not seem afraid of me, and I wondered if they 
had chirruped the tradition down of the boy who came 
to look at the nest and never harmed or robbed them. 
Yes, and the same old trout was there, or another per- 
haps not quite so big. But he knew the old trick with 
the tail after taking my photograph on those eyes, and 
floated away into the dark. The beryl brown water in 
the well was sweet also to me as the water in the well 
by the gate was to the soldier and king, and I drank 
my fill. But the swallows came no more to build their 
nests under the eaves and sit in council on the roof- 
tree. The quiet home had been turned into a noisy 
beer saloon, and they would not stay, the good swallows. 

There was the oak on the slope of the pasture too, 
my oak; but it seemed to have grown smaller in the 
many years. I was staying with the owner of the past- 
ure, who remembered our family and kept theinn. He 
went with me over the place, and, when we came to the 
tree, I said, ‘‘It is not nearly so large, sir, as it was when 
I was a boy.” But he answered: ‘‘It is larger. Your 
eyes are not the same: they are the eyes of a grown man.”’ 
But before we left the pasture he said: ‘‘It may be 
the tree needs some nourishing after all. But, whether 
or no, for the sake of old lang syne I will spread a load 
of manure about the roots, happen that will help it to 
grow a bit faster.’ And after I came home I heard 
this had been done. And now do you say this is indeed 
speaking as a child, you should put away childish things, 
you old man of fourscore? JI have but one answer. I 
was a child and a boy again for one good week in the 
old home-nest; or, if you say the boy is father of the 
man, I was that boy’s son with the white hair already 
stealing over and through the brown. 

In the mountains of New Hampshire one summer 
my host told me of a man who had come from ‘‘away 
out West’’ to find what was left of the old home where 
he was raised. There was a well on the place. The 
waters were sweet to him as mine were to me. He had 
brought his three daughters with him; and, when they 
came to the well, there was a dipper. But this would 
not do. He must needs kneel down on one stone, as 
he had done in the old time, to drink; and, when he 
rose from the worship at his holy well, he said: ‘‘Now, 
daughters, you must all kneel down on that stone, and 
drink for father’s sake. Never mind your gowns. If 
you hurt them, you shall have new ones. I can buy 
them, but money cannot buy what kneeling on that 
stone means to me.’’ And I am brother in this way to 
the man I never saw to whom the waters were so sweet. 

There are many more memories I must not touch, 
of my visit to the old home-nest, but tell you now that, 
when the time came to return, I was quite as glad to 
take my steamer and come home as some ten weeks 
More glad, indeed; for 
here were my treasures and here my life. For, when we 
have come here to find what we found, the heart is not 
divided ; and it is not needful for us to ‘‘be sure we are 
off with the old love before we are on with the new,” 
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because the heart in us grows large enough to hold both 
without the least constriction. But, when we come here, 
if we can find nothing so good or fair as it was in Eng- 
land, shall I say, or Scotland, then the best we can do 
is to stay there, or, if we are here, to go home again. 

So I came home most gladly; for here we had found 
room, my wife and I, to grow and to be as we never 
could have found it in the dear and ever dear mother- 
land. 


For the Christian Register. 


Arbutus. 


BY CORA C STAPLES. 


The bright arbutus flower—how pure it seems, 
How subtly sweet, how delicately fair! 
By clammy rock, on northern hill-slope, bare 
And wintry still, its starlike beauty gleams 
Midst sodden drifts of mouldering leaves: so beam. 
The light of love in the day of dull despair; 
So blooms the flower of faith in doubt and care; 
The stony soil of tribulation teems 
With life divine. In gladness and in might, 
With multitudes beside the summer sea, 
At wedding feast, in solemn temple rite, 
God may be served; but in Gethsemane, 
In the chill darkness of that bitter hour, 
Silently blooms the spirit’s perfect flower. 
EMLENTON, Pa, 


“On Sermons.” 


BY X. 


A very considerable portion of the energy of the re- 
ligious press is devoted nowadays to a consideration of 
the empty pew, and the phenomenon is the subject of 
exhortation and lament, and, most of all, of grave reason- 
ing and well-balanced inquiry into causes. These, so far 
as stated, are of unblemished dignity; the advance of 
science, the influence of certain philosophies, wide-spread 
prosperity, resulting in a secularization of Sunday, an 
increasing desire to get back to nature (by trolley or 
cheap excursion), have each their place; but another 
reason, quite lacking the scholarly presence of those usu- 
ally urged, is persistently overlooked. It is a fair guess 
that the reasons for the empty pews commonly urged 
have had powerful re-enforcement in ministers who, with 
many excellent qualities, have never been taught—or at 
least have never learned—how to secure and hold the 
attention of an audience. Let me say here that I am 
a church-goer through both conviction and habit, and 
that circumstances have given me the opportunity to 
hear many men of many creeds; and I have been forced 
to the sad conclusion that the average minister does not 
know how to preach. If this is to be qualified, it can 
only be by saying that the younger men seem to be even 
more deficient than the older ones. ‘This may be the 
result of a weeding-out process on the one hand, or lack 
of experience in those beginning their career on the 
other; but on neither supposition is the outlook for the 
average congregation cheerful. 

For instance, the church at Clemency was without a 
pastor, and for about a year a procession of ministers 
“supplied’’ the pulpit. They were men well equipped 
as to scholarship, seasoned timber, many of them, and 
efficient parish officers, and also, taking them by and 
large, deplorable speakers. Poor voice production, im- 
perfect articulation, ineffective manner, confused read- 
ing, were the rule rather than the exception. One ad- 
dress, no doubt excellent as to substance, was carefully 
delivered to the carpet; another yielded to the atten- 
tive listeners such nuggets as ‘‘Oriental symbolism,” 
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‘John the Baptist,’ ‘‘$340,000.”" This was sound doc- 
trine, unless undue worldliness lurked in the last quota- 
tion; but as spiritual sustenance for the week it left 
something to be desired. When Rev. Mr. Tantalus had 
his turn, he started out buoyantly at the beginning of 
each paragraph, raising the hopes of the listeners with 
each successive lift of his voice, only to subside into con- 
fidential communications to the two front pews as each 
division of the argument progressed. This was an im- 
provement upon the gentle murmurs of his predecessor, 
since there was an effort to have at least half the sermon 
reach the congregation; but the congregation, though 
grateful, ‘‘looked further.” There followed a clergyman 
who was vigorous and earnest,—nay, energetic,—with a 
voice modelled rather on the traditions of the railroad 
service than the requirements of the ministry, and most 
superfluously and unnecessarily awkward. At what point 
in their experience the congregation lowered its flag and 
resigned itself to the obvious limitations upon its field 
of choice is not known; but they finally called a young 
minister, not many years out from his theological school. 
His mastery of the intellectual side of his profession is 
excellent; he is a minister because he has a genuine de- 
sire for such service; he is quick, ready, original, hard 
working. His sermons are all that could reasonably be 
expected of a man of his years, and are of promise. Yet 
he has been sent out from his school with so wretched a 
delivery and so crude a pulpit manner as to lower his 
efficiency in the profession for which the school under- 
took to train him 50 per cent., and bring him a sad ac- 
quaintance with empty pews. 

The causes for these failures seem to be two: incompe- 
tent or insufficient training in the art of public speaking 
at the theological schools, and a lack of appreciation on 
the part of the clergy themselves of the paramount im- 
portance of such training to them. Was it Wendell 
Phillips who told a young man that there were three 
essentials for success as a public speaker ?—voice and 
manner, voice and manner, voice and manner! Yet 
many a preacher enters on his work with defects of de- 
livery which would drive him from the lecture platform 
in a single season, and limit him to the humblest speak- 
ing parts on the stage. ‘‘I don’t see why such things 
matter,’’ said one fervent soul. A few months in the 
pews instead of the pulpit would enlighten him. No one 
has to-day a keener competition to meet than the min- 
ister, even if we consider none except that offered by 
the printed page. Moreover, as has been flippantly but 
truly said, he does deal with hackneyed subjects. But 
this last limitation, rightly comprehended, is his great 
opportunity and strength. Like the poet, his themes 
are the eternal longings of the human heart, nor is he 
necessarily hampered if his individual power of express- 
ing them is small. There is ready to his hand an instru- 
ment of marvellous potency: the phraseology of the 
Bible, saturated with human experience and touching 
the chords of old and sacred association, will thrill the 
listeners and carry to them the message for which they 
long, give but the freighted words their chance. Yet so 
rare is even the ability to read well that the man who 
has it shines like a star in the memory of his fortunate 
hearers. It is rumored that one of the martyrs in the 
pews has offered the endowment of a chair of elocution 
to any one of the group of theological schools in which 
she is especially interested which will secure Sarah Bern- 
hardt to fill it. This admirable and astute suggestion 
has been put into effect, in part, at least, by one clergy- 
man, who, while at Paris, spent not only nights but 
days at the Théatre Francais, attending all the dress re- 
hearsals, studying the methods of those masters of the 
art of expression. Perhaps he argued that his work was 
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as important as theirs: why not fit himself as carefully 
for it? 

Unquestionably a course at the Théatre Francais would 
be received most cordially by theological students, and 
would probably do much to solve the problem of scanty 
attendance at those schools; but, in the interim before 
such a1 arrangement can be perfected, why not use such 
humbler means as are at our command? A multitude of 
reasons might be marshalled to show why this neglected 
branch in ministerial training should instead have especial 
attention; that what is needed, to put it crudely, is less 
exegesis and more elocution. But let us instead reduce 
the question to its simplest terms. Since the minister 
is to be a public speaker, why not teach him to speak? 
Since he is to devote his life to the delivery of a mes- 
sage, why send him out unable to deliver it? All of 
which is respectfully submitted. 


Frances Power Cobbe. 


BY PROF. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


At the funeral of Miss Cobbe, Prof. Carpenter deliv- 
ered an address which on the next Sunday he embodied 
in a sermon at the chapel of Manchester New College, 
Oxford. Some passages from this very interesting ad- 
dress we subjoin for the benefit of our readers, omitting 
the history of her various books with extracts from them: 


Since I spoke in this place last Sunday, I have been 
called suddenly to the graveside of a venerated friend, 
whose death removes from the field of English religion, 
letters, and philanthropy, a personality of rare power 
and distinction. Not often is it given to a single life to be 
equally well acquainted with the secrets of the student’s 
chamber, the peasants of an Irish estate in famine time, 
the old women of an English workhouse, the office of a 
London journal, the salons of Florence or Rome, still less 
to exemplify in the course of an active career the great 
religious transition which marked the last century, to find 
a solitary way out of a traditional creed, to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of a new faith, and to welcome 
others into the sanctuary of infinite Holiness and ever- 
lasting Love. So remarkable was the career of Frances 
Power Cobbe, so full has it been of all that is best in the 
religious thought and life which this college strives 
to represent,—she was herself for many years the hearer 
of its late principal, alike in his pulpit and in his class- 
room, her sympathy being especially prized by him,— 
that I shall ask leave to depart to-day from the ordinary 
pulpit conventions, and depict to you some aspects of 
a rich and potent nature, some elements of her work for 
God, his children, and his creatures, 

Hers was a noble and a strenuous spirit, full of elements 
of happiness which she delighted to diffuse and to enjoy; 
full of gladness in mere living, in sunshine and flowers, 
in woods and hills; full of joy in the affection of friends, 
for she loved to love and to be loved; full of the swift 
sympathetic humor of the Irish temperament; full of 
courage,—she was proud to think that her father had 
served under Wellington; full of tenacity and resolution, 
whether she sought to make her way through the prob- 
lems of philosophy for the attainment of truth, or to get 
a bill through Parliament for the relief of some social 
wrong; full also of a certain passionateness which might 
still flame out in presence of what she conceived to be 
injustice to the helpless even in her latest days. 

Her education, save for two years at Brighton, was 
conducted alone. It was of unusual range. History, 
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philosophy, languages, mathematics, she absorbed them 
all; and to the last days of her life she could recall the 
delight with which vast prospects of literature opened 
before her, and the treasures of human thought were 


open for wonder and for joy. To her, as Wordsworth 
wrote,— 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 


e But to be young was very heaven.” 


Here is her testimony to the significance of the genuine 
passion for study, as distinguished from some present- 
day methods of learning for examination. As you hear 
it, remember that her voice was among the first raised 
amid laughter long and loud (as is the rude fashion of 
creation’s lords) to demand university degrees for women. 
p A mind thus independent was likely soon enough to 
run against difficulties in her childhood’s faith. Trained 
in the dear home usages at a mother’s knee, she early 
felt the great beauty and glory of evangelical Christianity 
of the Arminian, not the Calvinistic, type. She saw 
in it a thorough amalgamation of the ideas of duty and 
devotion. Secret practices of piety were sweet to her. 
They prepared her for the impassioned appeal of the 
preacher; and she could recall a night during her brief 
school-life at Brighton when she walked back from church, 
with the waves thundering up the beach and the wind 
tossing the clouds in the evening sky overhead, and the 
whole tremendous realities of the moral life seemed 
borne in on her heart. So, when she had returned home 
in her seventeenth year, she passed through a definite 
crisis which she interpreted as her conversion. Religion 
became the supreme interest of her life, and the sense that 
she was pardoned was her greatest joy. 

But, already years before, the first seeds of difficulty 
had planted themselves in her busy mind. She sat with 
her mother and her governess in the great dining-room 
one Sunday evening, with the servants of a large Irish 
household duly assembled, while her father read aloud 
a sermon on the feeding of the five thousand. ‘‘How 
did it happen ?”’ she began to think. ‘‘Did the fish grow 
And the 
bread the same? And the twelve baskets full taken up 
at the end, when there was not nearly so much at the 
beginning? It is not possible!’’ ‘‘O heaven!’’ was the 
next thought, ‘‘I am doubting the Bible! God forgive 
me, I must never think of it again.”” But, as her imagi- 
nation played round these themes in later days, the 
struggle was renewed, and, after four years of anxious 
conflict and unspeakable pain, she found herself at 
twenty-one with no faith in the future, no hope beyond 
the grave, unable either to affirm or to deny the very 
being of God. 

By and by books came in her way. She saw an ad- 
vertisement of the ‘‘Discourse of Religion’’ by Theodore 
Parker, and she read it as soon as it came to England in 
1845. It threwa flood of light upon her difficult way. 
Perplexities wrought by a discarded doctrine of revela- 
tion vanished. She learned that as every devout and 
obedient soul may expect to share in divine grace, so 
the devout and obedient souls of all ages have shared in 
divine inspiration. She was thus carried to the immediate 
source of a present teaching, the primal utterance of 
God’s holiness and love within the soul. These funda- 
mental truths of theism she embraced with alacrity and 
joy; and she bore without resentment the reproach of 
her family that her faith was only a word in a dictionary, 
not a religion. 

Well was it that the new trust was firmly planted in 
her heart. Sorrow came upon sorrow. The beloved 
mother passed from the home. The widowed father, 
when he learned the extent of his daughter’s heresies— 
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she, moreover, the kinswoman of five archbishops and 
a bishop—wrote roughly to tell her that, if she rejected 
Christ and disbelieved the Bible, a man was called upon 
to keep the plague of such opinions from his own house, 
It was in the terrible years of famine and fever. She 
had been wrestling with the spectres of hunger and dis- 
ease amid the crowded cabins on her father’s estate. Now 
she was sent to a farm in the wilds of Donegal, not know- 
ing whether she would ever be permitted to return home. 
In her solitude she still labored upon the problems of 
religion. She marshalled a long series of parallels be- 
tween the precepts of the Bible and those of the Greek 
poets and philosophers, the rabbis of the Talmud, even 
the scriptures of Persia and India in such translations 
as were then available. She corresponded with Parker, 
and her belief in immortality slowly -returned. After 
ten months her father recalled her to take her place at 
the head of his household. 

Much did she write afterward on these high themes; 
and in the English edition of the works of Theodore 
Parker, which was issued under her care, she paid a noble 
tribute to the man who had helped her in her time of 
need. In the sequel to the ‘Intuitive Morals,’ on 
‘“‘Religious Duty,’’ she sought to work out the austere 
principles of her first work in the sphere of the devout 
affections of the soul toward God. ‘Then she proceeded 
to apply the same conceptions to the existing phases 
of religious thought and life in England. She reached 
a finer appreciation of the place of Jesus in history than 
she had been willing to accord to him in the first years 
of revolt. She saw that his career corresponded in the 
larger story of the race to that moment of quickening 
which she had herself personally experienced. She 
ceased to compare Christian ethics with the precepts 
of other religions: what she now found in the Gospels 
was a new spirit of life. In the little volume to which 
she gave the Tennysonian title ‘‘Broken Lights,” she 
expounded the relations of different branches of the 
Church—High, Low, and Broad—to the processes of’ 
change which she saw everywhere around her. ‘Three 
years later, in a second volume designated ‘‘ Dawning 
Lights,’ she traced more fully the issues of the newer 
thought in its bearings on personal character, on ideas 
of sin, death, and punishment, of prayer, and of the perfect 
life to come. For this great hope she pleaded with a 
certain passionate and insistent claim. Essay after 
essay flowed forth from an ever active pen in its support: 
When the devoted friendship of her maturest woman- 
hood was severed by death, it was on this that she relied 
in the seven years of lonely survivorship. If man is 
not immortal, she was bold enough to argue, God is 
not just. 

Here was labor enough for a course of more than com- 
mon energy and fulness. Had she done nothing more, 
she must have been famous. She had served her genera- 
tion faithfully; she had set forth visions of undying truth: 
But yet another memorable hour deserves to be recalled, 
marking a further crisis of duty and love. From child- 
hood she had been led to offices of kindness and help. 
She had taught Sundays and week-days in the village 
schools. She had nursed the sick at her father’s park 
gates, she had fed the hungry, she had tended the dying. 
But, as she looked back, she could see that she had 
striven to perform such service as part of moral rectitude, 
in obedience to a law or a demand, rather than in a spirit 
of loving-kindness. Some pride of knowledge still 
enveloped her. She loved its pleasures, and gloried 
in the old philosopher’s maxim, ‘“Man was created to 
know and contemplate.”’ But ‘‘suddenly again,” \she 
wrote, ‘‘it came to me to see that love is greater than 
knowledge; that it is more beautiful to serve our broth- 
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ers freely and tenderly than to ‘hive up learning with 
each studious year’; to compassionate the failures 
of others and ignore them when possible rather than 
undertake the hard process (1 always found it so!) of 
forgiveness of injuries; to say, ‘What may I be allowed 
to do to help and bless this one—or that?’ rather than 
‘What am I bound by duty to do for him or her; and 
how little will suffice?’ As these thoughts swelled in 
my heart, I threw myself down in a passion of happy 
tears, and passed most of the night thinking how I 
should work out what I had learned.” 

That was indeed to be the aim of the rest of her life? 
The death of her father a year or two later caused her 
departure from the family home. She made an adventur- 
ous journey, alone and unfriended, in the East, as far as 
Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus. Then she settled in 
Bristol, in the house of Mary Carpenter, and began in 
1858 those labors for others which ceased only with her 
death. One deep passion animated them all,—the de- 
mand for justice. She claimed that the righteousness of 
God should be realized in the conduct of men, and this 
begot an immediate protest against every form of tyranny 
and oppression that came clearly within her view. She 
started among the ragged children of the Bristol streets. 
It was not easy work, and she sometimes longed for the 
beauty and peace of nature as of old. One afternoon, 
as she sat for half an hour upon the Downs under a horse- 
chestnut-tree, in all the charm of its young spring leaves, 
she had ‘‘a very stiff fight’’ with herself,—'‘one of those,”’ 
she recorded, ‘‘which leave us stronger or weaker ever 
after.’ She conquered the craving for enjoyment and 
ease. 

Her visitations in Bristol had revealed to her the sor- 
rowful secrets of many homes. ‘The sad knowledge of 
the brutal cruelties of husbands to wives lay heavy on 
her heart. Seven years’ experience on the staff of the 
London Echo brought many other grievous cases before 
her notice. Again and again she spent her days in track- 
ing out miseries of suffering and sin; and she was thus 
led to give her earnest support to the Married Women’s 
Property Act, which she considered the most important 
step yet gained for women in England. More emphat- 
ically still, as she read one day in 1878 a whole series 
of frightful cases of marital ferocity, did she rise from 
her chair, half dazed with horror, saying to herself, ‘‘I 
will never rest till I have tried what I can do to stop this.” 
She wrote articles, she consulted friends. Mr. Alfred 
Hill, son of the great promoter of so much noble reforma- 
tory work, Matthew Davenport Hill, whom she had deeply 
reverenced, put her proposals into legal form. 
mentary friends were found ready to help; and, ere the 
session was out, the remedy she had desired was em- 
bodied in the law of the land. ‘‘I am always longing 
for you to know the active result of your achieved work,” 
wrote a devoted fellow-laborer to her six years later, 
“this,—that poor battered, bruised women are relieved, 
are safer, and bless you, as I do, from a full heart.” ‘“‘If 
I could hear before I die that I had been able to do as 
much for tortured brutes,’’ was Miss Cobbe’s comment, 
‘I should say Nunc dimittis, and wish no more.” 

As early as the year 1863 she had been deeply con- 
cerned with the horrors of Continental vivisection, which 
came to her knowledge during a residence at Florence 
in consequence of an accident which long crippled her. 
As further evidence accumulated, the subject loomed 
larger and larger before her, until the protection of 
animals from scientifie cruelty became the central pur- 
pose of her life. The dogs and horses and cattle on 
her father’s estate she had always loved. Disclosures 
of cruelty sometimes sickened her: at one time she 
was well-nigh borne down. Her trust in the Eternal 
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Righteousness itself seemed shaken as she gazed on help- 
lessness and suffering, inflicted, in the sacred name of 
science. It was a dark and sorrowful hour: yet she 
swerved not, and confidence and serenity returned. 


From Goethe’s Prose. 


So then the world’s repeating its old story? 
Once more, thank God, its fairest page, we turn! 
The violets and mayflowers, like the glory 
Of gold and color in old missals, burn 
With fadeless shimmering; 
These are its headings and vignettes. ‘The heart 
Beats quicker when the Book of Life apart 
Falls at the page of Spring! 
Alice Williams Brotherton, mn Century. 


The Realm of the Sub-conscious. 


BY REV.EGEORGE W. CUTTER. 


" Your recent contributor to the Register, while discuss- 
ing the ‘‘Sub-conscious Self’? most interestingly, does 
not give us an adequate description of its realm, and 
looks upon it too much from one side. To my mind it 
is not the necessary evil or essential depravity at the 
bottom of man’s nature. It may be in part, but not all 
of the thing which Paul hated; or Carlyle’s ‘‘madman, 
within every man’’; or the ‘‘dreadful other self,” that 
surprises us into sudden crime or shame, with consequent 
bitterness and humiliation; or John Newton’s potential 
murderer, only saved from the gallows by the grace of 
God. ‘This view is too exclusively from the dark, de- 
pressing, disheartening side. 

‘‘Is the sub-conscious self a survival from our long-ago 
animal condition, a last relic of our bygone quadruped 
ancestry from which evolution has not yet ‘freed us?” 
An affirmative answer to that question would bring us 
much nearer the truth, or at least put us upon the right 
track of inquiry. It is impossible to state how much 
we owe to our early human ancestry, but even that most 
primitive condition was not intrinsically bad. It was 
only relatively low-down, animal, and rather wnmoral 
than zmmoral.. By a wonderful law of development the 
highest that we have and the best that we are have 
grown out of that condition. In the order of ascent 
first must come the natural or the animal, and after that 
the moral and spiritual. Upon that early foundation 
have been reared all our schools of art and science and 
all our temples of religion to the most high’God. 

‘The realm of the sub-conscious cannot easily be de- 
fined. Its source is hidden far back in heredity which 
has been modified by the growth of each new generation 
of men; and, as Prof. James so truly says, in estimating 
its: influence on man’s religious life, we ‘‘must judge it by 
its fruits and not by its roots.’’ The best of men, as 
also the worst of men, are often swayed by emotions 
and impulses of which they-can give no satisfactory 
account to the understanding. Prof. Everett empha- 
sized the same thought when he said that religious feel- 
ing precedes all explanation of it. J eeling is always pri- 
mary, and that impels to conduct. We judge of the 
feeling by the action which it invokes. 

What is called ‘‘intuition’’ belongs to the self-conscious 
life. It is the outgrowth and resultant of instinctive 
forces that are the accumulated experience of the race, 
It impels the practical man of business and the eager, 
active, resolute woman struggling with the problem of 
daily life; it also moves the poet and prophet to a quick, 
direct perception of what is beautiful in thought and 
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noble in action. When the great teachers of humanity 
speak to us, they voice the deepest sentiments of hu- 
manity, they give utterance to persistent living con- 
victions that through a long line of ancestors have been 
inwrought and organized into the race. To ‘‘know 
thyself”’ involves problems of heredity and environment 
that have produced thee; but these subtle, subliminal 
forees are not so wild, wayward, capricious, or vicious 
as some seem to think. On the contrary, they are for 
the most part good, and usually throw their influ- 
ence on the side of health, sanity, virtue, and progress. 
We are often surprised at their outbreaks or their in- 
roads into the calm, complacent plan of life that we had 
arranged for ourselves; but the unexpected outburst 
of emotion, the sudden access of faith or enthusiasm, 
the quick resolve to speak and act, are oftener in aid of 
what seems to be right than what is wrong. A latent 
force lies deep in our physical organism,—a kind of bat- 
tery charged and ready for service whenever the occa- 
sion demands. It gives an added might to eloquence 
and oratory, and, when touched with religious fervor, 
seems like inspiration. It stimulates inventive genius 
and the scientific imagination. 

Most of what is classed as ‘‘common sense,’ our 
‘‘primary beliefs,” and ‘‘fundamental axioms”’ belongs 
to the realm of the sub-conscious. How large a part of 
every man’s life is made up of automatic actions! How 
much of our thinking is simply involuntary! A sugges- 
tion starts a train of ideas, and the mind proceeds along 
the familiar grooves without any conscious let or hin- 
drance on our part. Moreover, the sub-conscious life 
testifies to what a great multitude of ancestors have 
done for us. We begin where they left off, and we may 
extend the realm higher and further; but inevitably we 
enter into their labors and may increase and enrich the 
precious heritage which has been secured for us by their 
patient thinking and courageous efforts. By constant 
practice and habitual exercise the best and finest con- 
scious endeavors tend to become sub-conscious, easy 
of repetition, and customary. Thus the gains of each 
advancing generation are conserved, and the way is 
opened to indefinite advances in virtue and wisdom 
through all the ages. Let us be grateful for the heritage 
that has come to us from the past, and let us try to repay 
those who went before by preparing nobler instincts and 
finer intuitions for our children’s children. 

ARLINGTON, Mass. 


To-day’s Burden. 


To every one of us there must come some time when 
the whole tenor of our lives is changed. We stand upon 
some eminence, and look back and see the familiar faces 
and the familiar places, remembering all the careless joy 
that belonged to those days that are past; and then we 
say, All this is ended for us. Whatever the future 
brings, it cannot recall what is past. Our friends of 
long ago have passed away: the old thoughts that filled 
our minds can never satisfy us again. Then we look 
forward and see stretching before us a new kind of life, 
dreary it may be, lonely and unfamiliar. Along this 
road we must henceforth walk; and the very dignity of 
the soul demands that every such crisis should be met, 
that we should realize it, that we should try to take the 
_ measure of it and ask ourselves what we must be, what 
we must do, under these new circumstances. But it 
does not follow that we should carry always with us this 
consciousness until it burdens us and until we lose the 
joy of life, because we have to learn another lesson, We 
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go into an unknown land, but in this land we must make 
our home; here must be new fellowships, new, experi- 
ences; there must be much talk by the way with those 
whom we meet, kindly greetings’exchanged, These days 
are not to be overshadowed by only one great thought: 
they are days to be filled little by little. In the new in- 
terests| we must live. And so, after we have taken the 
measure of these days that are to come, that other word 
comes to us: ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.”’ 
It may be a great burden which we have to bear, but we 
do not have to bear it all at once.—S. M. Crothers, D.D. 


The Crowning of Jesus: A Parable of the Kingdom. 


BY REV. RODNEY F. JOHONNOT. 


On board the steamer returning from Europe, during 
a service of worship led by a young rector of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, passengers and crew joined in 
singing the ‘‘Coronation Hymn.’ Following the ar- 
rangement of the music, the words, ‘‘Crown_him,’’ were 
repeated over and over, ‘‘Crown him, crown_him, crown 
him,” etc., each time with stronger emphasis and fuller 
volume. Whence arose in my mind the following para- 
ble of the kingdom :— 

' The end had come upon earth, and the full harvestZof 

souls had been gathered in. The multitudes of the 
blessed were assembled in heaven. The great spaces 
were filled with a vast concourse of spirits. At first 
there were eager seekings for those who had been best 
loved on earth. Then followed glad greetings between 
friends long sundered, eager inquiries about welfares, 
strong embraces of loved ones whose souls had been 
parted by death, asking forgiveness from those who 
had been wronged. 

When these first natural impulses of the heart had been 
satisfied and the throng had grown out of the feeling of 
strangeness to their new surroundings, a single impulse 
seemed to take possession of the host. To seek and 
find the Redeemer of men was the universal thought. 
‘‘Where is he, the Saviour of mankind ?’’’ they asked. 
“We would find him that we may crown him Lord of all,”’ 
they cried. 

Filled with the imagery of the Apocalypse and the senti- 
ments of the hymns of the Lordship of the Redeemer 
sung on earth, great preparations began to be made to 
give due honor to him by whom redemption had come. 
The great drama of human redemption was to be con- 
summated by a coronation scene fitting to the event. 
In the midst of a great amphitheatre among the hills 
a mighty and splendid throne was reared for him who 
was ‘‘Lord of all.’’ Across the vast plain and up the 
sides of the surrounding hills innumerable multitudes 
thronged. White-winged messengers sped hither and 
thither, setting allin order. At each corner of the throne 
stood a mighty angel with outstretched wings and trum- 
pet set to mouth to give the signal for the host to fall 
down when the Saviour should ascend the throne, and 
to ery, ‘“‘Blessing and honor and glory and dominion 
for ever and ever be unto him that sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb.” 

Meanwhile one who had moved silently among the 
multitude, differing in no wise from the others save that 
a deeper peace sat upon his forehead and a more radiant 
love glowed in his eyes, had disappeared. His going 
was unnoticed in the expectation which centred all 
attention upon the throne. As at Nazareth, when the 
angry crowd would set upon Jesus, passing through their 
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midst he could not be found, so now the Master, unrec- 
ognized by his own, had silently slipped away. 

All was now ready, and an eager thrill of expectancy 
ran through the multitudes. They were to have their 
first view of him who had redeemed them, of the Lamb 
who was slain for their sins from the foundation of the 
world, and who was worthy of all honor and worship. 

But, lo! moment after moment passed, the minutes 
lengthened into hours, and still the throne stood vacant. 
As they waited, a murmur began to run through the 
crowd, ‘‘Was not all made ready for the coronation ?”’ 
they asked, ‘‘Was there any failure of fitting prepara- 
tion?’’ But soon this died out; for, lo! a rumor began 
to spread that the Saviour could not be found. Longer 
waiting gave confirmation to this report. Gradually 
in amazement and in sorrow the waiting multitudes 
dispersed; the great amphitheatre was deserted, save 
for groups here and there, who stood discussing the 
meaning of this strange disappointment of their hopes, 
this seeming failure of the drama of redemption to 
complete itself according to the revealed plan. Here 
was indeed heaven and the promised life after death; but 
where was he, the central figure in the scheme of sal- 
vation by which heaven and immortality had been won, 
and who was to be crowned as ‘‘Lord of all’? Sought 
they long but vainly to find an answer. 

In another part of God’s wide domain the Master of 
Life was quietly walking, now stopping to note a flower 
as it unfolded or to watch a bird brooding over its nest. 
Sometimes he paused with a smile where children were 
at their joyous play; or, again, he pointed the way to 
some inquiring wayfarer, or stopped to counsel with 
eager youth or reverend man. Now he took some weak 
one by the hand, who at his touch grew strong to fare 
forward; or he spoke to some penitent of the wideness 
of the Father’s love. Wherever he went men took 
stronger heart and grasped larger faith, felt the kind- 
ling of a new love for things divine, and a deeper peace 
rested upon them. Though they knew him not save as 
one of themselves, they said, ‘‘A friend, a brother, in- 
deed.’’ Others said, ‘‘One of the Father’s teachers 
and helpers.’’ And they blessed God and labored on 
with more zeal and happiness. 

Meanwhile one who on earth had called himself a 
Christian and had expected some better lot than befell 
others in the life eternal, and who had been among the 
throng which would have crowned Jesus as Lord, chanced 
upon the Master as he sat in peace among a little group 
of friends who knew him and understood his teachings. 
Joining the group, this disciple wondered at the gracious- 
ness of him unto whom the others showed a familiar 
love, yet treated with a special reverence. Taking one 
of the group aside, he inquired who was this brother 
unto whom all hearts were drawn and in whose face and 
manner shone such a gracious charm. ‘‘Know you not 
him?”’ replied the other with a smile. ‘‘This is none 
other than Jesus of Nazareth whose discibles we are.”’ 

Then the questioner fell on his knees before the Master 
and besought him to answer why he had not ascended 
the throne prepared for him, and why he had so griev- 
ously disappointed the assembled hosts of his followers 
and had not received the homage due him as Lord of the 
world. .Then the Master smiled upon him and said, 
“Did you not better read my message and understand 
my words and spirit? Did I not say unto you while on 
earth, ‘He who would be chiefest among you, let him be 
your servant’? My crown is one of humility. My 
place is to be among all as one who serves. Here above, 
as on earth, the Son of Man is set ‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.’ Thou shalt worship the Lord, 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
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Then did this disciple understand the spirit of Jesus. 
The scales fell from his eyes; and, behold! for him all 
things became new. 

Oak Park, IW. 


For the Christian Register. 


Trust. 


BY EFFIE SMITH, 


I came, I go, at His behest: 
So, fearing not and not distressed, 
I pass unto that life unguessed. 


Little the babe, at its first cry, 
Knows of the scenes that near it lie; 
Less still of that dim life know I. 


But Love receives the babe to earth, 
Soft hands give welcome at its birth; 
And so I think, when | go forth, 


There too shall wait, to cheer and bless, . 


I,ove, warm as mother’s first caress, 
Strong as a father’s tenderness. 


Our Faults. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


Fault is defined as ‘‘defect, want, absence, lack, 
default.” But ‘‘fault is positive, denoting something 
improper or wrong: defect is negative, denoting the 
absence of that which is necessary to a thing’s perfection.”’ 

Viewing humanity as a whole, and in a light that shows 
sharply how much it falls short of perfection, I can see 
nothing which I am sure is improper or wrong. I see 
only defect, or that appealing thing that is always before 
us in growth,—lack. 

We do not count it against a baby that he lacks wis- 
dom. Need we count it against our neighbor that he 
lacks judgment, or set it down as something improper 
or wrong if, before he has gained what can be called 
good judgment, he uses poor, to the detriment of every 
one with whom he is associated? But this line of rea- 
soning would bring us to pitying, if not loving, our 
enemies and to blessing them that curse us, 

Fault has never seemed to me as black a word as 
Webster paints it, but defect has been many shades 
darker than lack. Defect in most minds stands for blem- 
ish. But the baby is not blemished by his lack of wis- 
dom. And I fail to see where simple lack can ever 
be blemish, fault, or sin. 

Our first parents lacked. Practically speaking, they 
were only blanks. The natural outcome of lack in 
growth is to gain, to possess. Is growth working for 
or against God ? 

There are many good people on the earth who daily 
lament the fallibility of the human race, as if, knowing 
all the whys and wherefores that are of God, they see 
only evil continually. 

Sifting the matter to the very roots, what fault can 
be found with creation? One would hardly say that 
preferring growth to ‘‘dead perfection’ shows some- 
thing improper or wrong in the Creator. Creation was 
not standing still when God pronounced it ‘‘good.” As 
now it was on the move. 

Faults of character are transmuted, the hot temper 
of childhood and youth becoming resoluteness in riper 
years, carelessness resulting in caution, etc, I know of 
no improper or wrong thing which may not be transmuted 
into something better, Having this truth, a dweller 
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upon \the earth has all the reason for rejoicing that he 
can honestly ask for. ‘To be long-faced is the greatest 
shame of all. 

Growth is a process of which we can learn but little in 
one swift lifetime. To our impatience, roots are not as 
creditable as fruit nor as lovely as blossoms. Fault, 
lack, is to perfected character as root is to blossom and 
fruit. 

We are too intent upon the present to give much 
love to past or future. ‘The near thing is the great thing. 
But that, like everything else, is ‘‘good.”’ 

A man’s character is as much a matter of nourishment 
as his six feet of stature. Heredity maps out a man, 
body and soul, thereby provoking resistance when re- 
sistance need be. Resistance nourishes strength, and 
Strength is the parent of Freedom. It was foreordained 
from the foundation of the earth that a soul should 
wrestle for blessing. If God planted ‘‘the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil’? with his left hand, the 
right hand knew what the left was doing. 

It is almost certain that the man who believes God 
had no choice in making him free but to chance his dam- 
nation spells nature with a big N, if he does not—in his 
heart—spell God with a little g. 

But I cannot understand how any sensible, thinking 
man has ever been able to imagine himself all round free. 
No man is free who obeys or disobeys a master, and 
no man is free who runs before a pursuing enemy. 

Place a child in an inclosure and say to him, ‘“There 
is a barbed-wire fence: you can run against it or not as 
you please,” is hardly to give him freedom. ‘That is 
the way we find ourselves placed on the earth. Barbed 
consequetices cut us grievously whenever we step out, 
thinking ourselves free to run as we please. 
in one direction with ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’ in another 
with ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’ another ‘‘Thou shalt not 
bear false witness,” is hardly moral freedom. 

The highest animal was once a lower animal. Hungry, 
he would tear flesh with the fierce joy of wolves and tigers. 
_ His kindness was bounded by self. He honored no law 
but the law of his lusts. He was a low animal, and as 
far from freedom as such a creature should be. Punish- 
ment hemmed him in upon every side but one,—the 
side toward higher living. 

Every step toward freedom passes a fault over- 
come. When a man turns and faces heredity, environ- 
ment, the whole world of push and temptation with 
“*T will not kill,” ‘‘I will not steal,” in these directions 
he is free. God did not chance that freedom should ever 
be found ‘‘a gift.”” Nota soul, not one, but must wrestle, 
and wrestle unhelped, for that greatest of all blessings. 

But, when a man says, ‘‘I will not kill,” it is revealed 
unto him that there is no death. When he says, ‘‘I will 
not defraud my neighbor; I will not steal; moreover, 
I will not possess while others suffer for need of that 
which I can give them,’ then it is given him to know 
that all things are his. ‘‘Whatsoever ye mete, it shall 
be measured unto you; good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, and running over.” 

When a man loves his neighbor as himself, even pre- 
ferring, if want must be, that it be his own, he lies down 
at night unafraid, protected by that love. ‘‘Perfect love 
casteth out fear.” 

Every fault is a positive promise, or God might despise 
want and its inevitable mistaking, lack and the inescap- 
able struggle that includes so much suffering. It must 
_be written in this heart that out of our faults shall grow 
beautiful qualities and characteristics which could be 
rooted in nothing else. 

That does not glorify a fault unduly. It is only that 
growth, being the law, the plan, this root-life here upon 
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earth, be it as dark as it may, as deeply buried in igno- 
ratice, is something which God has begun, and God’s 
beginnings we may think are always glorious. Out of 
the blackest mud, lilies. 

Yet our faults are as serious as this, that through them 
come all our sufferings. I doubt if suffering can touch 
man or woman except through his or her fault,—lack, 
lack of love or patience or charity or understanding. If 
this be true, how plain the way of escape, even from bodily 
ills! ‘‘With all thy getting, get understanding.”’ 

I love to think of the kingdom of heaven as growth, 
and to feel myself within it, hand in hand with the Creator. 
In growth a man may, perhaps must, fall again and again, 
bruising and soiling himself, until in sheer hatred of it 
all he will resolve to stand, cost what it may, the plucking 
out of an eye or the cutting off of a hand. 

Standing firmly with that which he hates below him, 
a man will look up to see what is above him. Then he 
begins to climb in dead earnest. Nature is mighty, but 
the spirit of man is mightier. And does it signify nothing 
that our freedom is only toward the right? Who says 
that God planned creation with any risk of loss or of 
being ashamed of his perfected creature should take 
his place with blasphemers. 

As for time, its shortness, the Limitless’ would not 
choose limit as the chief corner-stone of his building. 
As surely as God is our Creator, eternity is ours; and 
our faults are the strong words of a covenant. 


Spiritual Life. 


‘Virtue reaching to its aims,” ‘‘furtherance and pur- 
suing,’ this is the way to Paradise. Meanwhile, for 
every angel’s blessing we must wrestle still_—J. H. Clif- 
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Our worship needs to be more humanly and divinely 
warm. It is well to give a large place to religious in- 
struction. But the sermon is only one form of such 
instruction. Unless the services are merely formal, 
hymn, and prayer too, will kindle and blaze with heav- 
enly light. We want also the cheer and comfort of human 
fellowship: we want to bring our families together as 
part of a larger family, under the sheltering name of a 

common Father. Home life will be all the richer and 

sweeter if we carry from the church a feeling of hroader 
brotherhood, a sense of kinship with other men, women, 
and children, and some hint of our relationship to all 
who share our common nature. And our custom of 
clasping each other’s hands itself becomes more and 
more like a sacrament when we have meditated together 
on higher themes and joined heart”and voice in some 
uplifting service.—Charles G. Ames. 


Bad 


We thank thee, O God of righteousness and truth, for 
all thy faithful servants who have lived on earth as doers 
of thy will, as teachers of thy truth, as messengers of thy 
loving kindness and tender mercy. We thank thee for 
the martyr’s courage and constancy, for the prophet’s 
word of fire, for the noble virtues of thy heroes and 
saints, and for all the great gifts of inspiration and wis- 
dom, skill and power, which have been bestowed on 
chosen ministers of thine, to enrich and bless the world. 
And we thank thee for every good life which shows us 
how, even ina lowly work or in patient waiting, we may 
find a way of serving thee, and may enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, . Amen, 
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But not every parent or guardian is properly 
qualified to conduct the little ones into that 
shadowy borderland between fiction and 
reality. The infantile, plastic mind needs 
firm and wise control. Think, then, of the 
child born amid squalid surroundings! What 
a narrow, distorted atmosphere is comprised 
in its realm of fairies and make-believes! It 
may hang its ragged stocking with the rest 
of its juvenile brothers and sisters, and may 
even find hours of amusement in a dangling 
string or home-made rag-doll; but few are 
the opportunities afforded it to listen to the 
nursery rhymes and fables we once learned 
to love. Thus does one of the charms of 
childhood slip away only too soon! As to 
the evils of pouring into childish ears the 
so-called fairy story: some of us may recall 
outlines of ghosts and giants in our sleeping 
hours, a result of having had nurses with 
an exaggerated capacity for relating grew- 
some tales. One youngster remembers 
‘what shivering meant” after being regaled 
with doses of Catherine and her poisoned 
gloves, and others of a similar cast. But 
all French nurses are not alike, and in proper 
hands there can be such a thing as an ex- 
purgated Grimm or Andersen, especially 
where an unusually nervous child is con- 
cerned. For such, “Jack, the Giant-Killer”’ 
and ‘Bluebeard,’ for example, need not 
exist. I still recall as a little child the thud 
xperienced when Bluebeard’s wife dropped 
the key and found it covered with blood, 
not forgetting the horrible sight inside the 
gory apartment. 

As to the selection of juvenile literature, 
it lies especially within the sphere of the 
mother. Every gift-book of well-meaning 
but sometimes ignorant relatives or friends 
should be carefully examined before ad- 
mission into the nursery. Or, if unable to 
supervise directly, the mother should employ 
a competent substitute if she desire the ad- 
olescent minds to develop healthfully. We 
hear of tired mothers and busy mothers; 
but children are, after all, a primary con- 
sideration in the household. ‘Thus, juvenile 
literature can be sifted. On the other hand, 
need we, while reciting Carroll’s masterpiece, 
for instance, remind the young audience that 
Alice dreamed those marvellous “nightmares” 
in Wonderland? They will learn of it later, 
perhaps read it a second time to awaken 
recollections. 

Returning to the opening theme, we can 
testify that fairy tales can be enjoyed by 
grown-ups, and there is ‘an increasing de- 
mand for juvenile literature. The Alcott 
age brings quite a different pleasure—when 
youthful eyes are more opened. ‘The occa- 
sion always appeals to me as a sad one, 
preparatory, as it were, to the still maturer 
years when minds shall have blossomed, the 
age of sweet innocence departed. 

Disillusionment! Is it cruel to tell of 
fairy rings in the grass to the toddler who 
will seek for them in vain? to weave a wreath 
of fancies that Golden-curls may think of in 
her dreams? Who would relinquish in mem- 
ory a single hour of one’s baby days when 
we listened to the stories of birds and clouds 
and butterflies and beautiful flowers? They 
were living beings to us then. We hugged 
them to our very souls. Later, the secrets 


BY BESSIE BENTLEY. 


This Sunday morn, in mood devout, 
Within my cushioned pew I bent; 

At peace, methought, with all the world, 
And thankful for all blessings sent. 


When, lo! uprose to vex my sight 
And hide the good man from my view, 
A towering thing, with spreading brim 
And waving plumes, of fashion new. 


In vain I dodged and craned my neck, 
The feathered thing filled all the space, 
Until, in very wrath, I longed 
For shears, e’en in that sacred place. 


I bobbed to right, I bobbed to left ; 
And still a dozen heads before 

Went bobbing east and bobbing west, 
While bobbed that feathered thing the more. 


And then I voweda dreadful. vow 
I would not dare to say aloud ; 

But all my reverent mood had fled, 
While half in shame my head I bowed. 


And scarce I dared to lift my eyes, 
Though wondering if that upstart plume — 
Like to the jackdaw banned at Rheims — 
Was withering ’neath its righteous doom. 


In the Land of Dreams and Toys. 


Ls BY ANNIE JOSEPHINE LEVI. 


What shall be the age-limit for banishing 
the long-cherished nursery tales, and should 
they be banished at all? Shall Santa Claus 
be treated as an elucidated myth, and Cin- 
derella presented only as a text for the hum- 
bling of stubborn pride? In these days of 
practical investigation, when the higher crit- 
icism bids fair to invade even the sanctum 
of the little ones, is there not a danger of 
running to extremes? ‘These are vital sub- 
jects for reflection when the inner life of the 
blessed children is concerned. We grown- 
ups are apt to forget the juvenile atmosphere 
of exquisite delight which was ours to enjoy 
in the misty past. Though educational 
methods have advanced with the march of 
improvement, natural laws governing child- 
hood are as immutable to-day as they ever 
have been, and will continue to play their 
part to the end of time, the latest theories 
upon the subject demonstrating that envir- 
onment, more than heredity, determines the 
current of a child’s career. Yet we have 
heard it urged, playfully perhaps, that chil- 
dren are born in a more advanced stage men- 
tally than the babies of former generations, 
doubtless a grain of truth in the statement 
pointing, as it does, to this progressive spirit 
of ours. Thus a certain quota of imagina 
tion should be stimulated in every child,— 
that divine gift which transforms the hum- 
blest thing of nature into a rarely beautiful 
gem, ‘The baby of the slums can share with 
the pet of fortune, though in lesser measure, 
the delights of the glittering dewdrop or the 
loveliness of the simplest field flower. Those 
of us privileged to enter the world of the 
tiny chatterers and watch their fetching ways 
and hear their quaint conceits know how 
much of the pleasure they enjoy has been 
derived from associations into which their 
elders have guided them, the latter in turn 
having been led by their youthful disciples 
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of nature will be borne to us by a different 
method, more logical, more substantial, But 
we need not suffer from such shattered ideals. 
The clouds “‘slapping each other’s faces” de- 
velops into “thunder.” The fairy’s mirror 
in the flower petals we recognize as a dew- 
drop. And so on. Inventing stories for 
my young nieces, the older one, just seven, 
constantly asks, ‘‘Is it a make-believe or 
real one?” ‘We dare not lie to children when 
confronted with such questions, even at the 
risk of spoiling their pleasure because they 
were only ‘‘make-believe.” But, though our 
Dorothy has forced us to a confession of 
Alice’s dreaming her adventures, she appre- 
ciates the pictures; and the little maiden still 
has implicit faith in the nice old man who 
filts good girls’ stockings. 

O those days, those beautiful, guileless 
days of babyhood and childish fancies! If 
we grown-ups were asked to be granted our 
greatest wish, how many would not rise 
eagerly and beg for the life of childhood, yea, 
even with its reproofs and chastisements! 
For there can be no childhood without its 
accompanying pains as well as its pure and 
dainty joys. 


Converging Lines of Religious 
Thought. 


Will you spare me a short space for a few 
comments on the review of a little book with 
the above title, which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Register for March 17? 

The fundamental assumption underlying 
what is said in that book is: that there is 
a real self-revelation of the Divine through 
human history and in religious experience. 
From this point of view the significance of 
the evolution of Christian thought, more 
especially in the great constructive ages 
which ended with Augustine, becomes of 
the first importance. But to hold that the 
development of doctrine from Paul to Au- 
gustine involves truths of everlasting sig- 
nificance which it is fatal to neglect (however 
narrow and limited the expression of them 
originally was) is not the same thing as to 
hold that ‘Calvin and Edwards were trying 
to teach the doctrine of Emerson and Par- 
ker” (as your reviewer implies it is), nor 
does it involve the absurdity of supposing 
that the Westminster divines ‘didn’t say 
what they meant to say.” They meant to 
say that Christian truth as they had fixed 
it was final. ‘hey said so, as many a simi- 
lar council had done before, and with the 
same result. . 

Your reviewer seems to think that my treat- 
ment of the “great problems of life, death, 
and the hereafter,’ is confident and super- 
ficial. It is, I maintain no more superficial 
than any historical or descriptive treatment 
of such questions must needs be. I was 
writing not for philosophers, but for thought- 
ful persons among the general public, who 
wished to know the drift of present-day 
progressive religious thought and its rela- 
tion to the doctrine of the early church. 
And, while I proceeded on the assumption, 

| already mentioned, which may be expressed 
in Hegel’s fine saying that “Die Weltge- 
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schichte ist das Weltgericht,’’ I did not sug- 
gest that the conclusions thus provided have 
their full and sufficient warrant in historical 
criticism alone, apart from any further 
philosophical criticism. For this reason the 
conclusion of the book provided what seemed 
to be abundant references to aid inquirers 
who wished to study further. 
8. H. MELLONE, 


Hotywoop, BeLrast, IRgLAND, 


Literature. 

THE NEIGHBOR. By Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.40 
net.—Prof. Shaler has written another wise 
and thoughtful book. This one concerns 
the racial prejudices which come out of our 
prehuman ancestry, our savage forbears, our 
barbarian predecessors, and our civilized 
progenitors, who have all inherited and de- 
veloped in various ways the antagonisms 
which we now more or less deliberately 
adopt and act upon. He narrows the ques- 
tion mainly to our relation to Jews and 
negroes, He shows the natural causes for 
the aversion felt for those who are not of 
our own blood, and especially for those 
whose personal peculiarities and social] habits 
are very unlike our own. He finds almost 
nothing among the forces of civilization fit 
to become an antidote to these prejudices, 
which, once useful, have now become in- 
jurious, excepting the spirit of the Christian 
religion. This he admits has for nearly 
two thousand years failed to produce any 
marked. effect in ameliorating the evils of 
racial prejudice. But he claims that we 
have now reached the point where with the 
wide diffusion of knowledge we can begin, 
individually, the study of human nature and 
the application of the Christian spirit of 
sympathy in such a way as to work out new 
and better relations between society and 
these two races. The Jew he regards as 
the representative of the highest type of 
human development, but now somewhat 
antiquated, needing to be readjusted to mod- 
ern society. The negro race he regards as 
the representative of a more primitive con- 
dition of society, needing to be brought 
under new leadership. He says in passing 
that they who study the negro closely find 
a curious affection for him springing up 
such as does not follow an equally close 
study of the Jews, American Indians, or 
Chinese, although we find these races in 
many respects more nearly akin to our own. 
He thinks this fact is due to the tendency 
of the negro to shape himself on the master- 
ful race and to become domesticated with 
it. He has no doubt that the Aryan and 
Semitic people will gradually blend ‘in 
such measure as will make a safe, common 
element of population.” He thinks the bur- 
den of the negro problem should be laid on 
the South, which he thinks is best fitted 
to bear it. 


THE LiFE OF FREDERIC WILLIAM FARRAR, 
By Reginald A. Farrar. New York: T. Y, 
Crowell & Co. $2.—To many Americans 
Dean Farrar has always been a more familiar 
figure than most of, the distinguished Eng- 
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lishmen who were his contemporaries, bar- 
ring only the great poets. After Americans 
had, as boys and girls, cried and broken 
their hearts over Eric, repenting all the time 
their own misdeeds, they were not likely to 
forget the author. His eulogy of Gen. Grant 
in Westminster Abbey, delivered in August, 
1885, won their hearts and was still in their 
minds when he came to America a month 
or two later. It was his original intention 
to deliver only a course of theologice] lectures 
in this country; but before he returned he 
had visited many of the principal cities and 
lectured to thousands of people, by whom 
he was most cordially received. In this 
connection one may note that his lecture 
on Browning certainly did not create the 
Browning interest in this country, as his 
biographer seems to think, though in some 
places it may have done much to foster it. 
In Chicago the lecture received intelligent 
hearing from many admirers of the poet al- 
ready gathered in numerous reading clubs 
and classes and in some cases already mem- 
bers of the London Society. The Boston 
Browning Society was already in existence. 
Mr. Thaxter, who did more than any one 
else to extend the knowledge of the poet in 
this part of the country in the early days, 
had died in May, 1884, nearly a year and 
a half before. Nor is it true that recogni- 
tion of Browning’s genius by the American 
people in general was tardier than in Eng- 
land. If we are not mistaken, there is the 
poet’s own testimony to the reverse. ‘The 
biography includes many reminiscences of 
the men of Dean Farrar’s times, with whom 
he was in friendly association. Especially 
interesting to young readers of his books 
for boys will be the chapters which picture 
him as school-boy, student, and undergrad- 
uate, and those which describe the effect 
produced by Eric, and include many letters 
written in reference to it. The book is full 
of tributes that witness to the inspiration 
and guidance received from his writings, 
his public ministrations, and his example. 


A Mopern ScHoo,. By Paul H. Hanus. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.—This 
volume is not a treatise, but a collection of 
papers which have done previous service in 
various magazines. The subject of the first 
chapter gives title to the volume. ‘Their 
author is Professor of the History and Art 
of Teaching in Harvard University, and the 
book is such a one as we have a right to ex- 
pect from one in his high position. It is 
surprising how fascinating a book he has 
written on a theme whose presentation is 
apt to be so dry. ‘hen the picture of the 
“modern school,” set over against the school 
in our memory, makes us feel like pulling 
out our gray hairs and starting in again. It 
is one of those books of which an estimate 
of value seems the appropriate account. If 
any one will know the changes that are being 
wrought in our secondary schools,—the im- 
proved methods, the richer programmes, the 
finer results,—he can hardly ask or hope to 
finda better volume. It is large in its grasp, 
lucid in its style, practical in its aim, stimu- 
lating in its thought, assuring in its hope. 
It is a book for all teachers and all engaged 
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with the problems of education, and millions 
of fathers and mothers might well ponder 
its pages. We give it most cordial greeting 
and our heartiest commendation. 


LIBERTY AND A Livinc. By Philip G. 
Hubert, Jr. New York: G. P. Putnain’s 
Sons.—Mr. Hubert was one of the first to 
preach the now acceptable doctrine of fresh 
air and simplicity in living. Moved by Ten 
Acres Enough he tried the experiment of 
making a small income provide peace, cult- 
ure, sunshine, and happiness: as well as 
worry, hard work, and uninterrupted con- 
finement. He escaped the experiences of 
the author of Five Acres Too Much, and 
fifteen years ago he published the results of 
his experiment. In the years since he has 
received no criticisms that are destructive 
of the main thesis of his book,—namely, 
that most people pay too much for their 
money. This book is an admirable com- 
plement to Dr. Streeter’s The Fat of the 
Land, which shows what can be done in the 
same line with plenty of money. Perhaps 
the most fascinating chapter is that which 
describes the home, and especially the great 
living-room with its brick fireplace, the un- 
planed girder and beams, walls roughly 
plastered and tinted red, open to winds and 
sunshine all day long. The frontispiece 
shows this same room and helps out one’s 
imagination. 


THE SIGN OF ‘TRIUMPH. By Sheppard 
Stevens. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
There is perhaps no incident in history 


more pathetic than the Children’s Crusade, 
with its strange mingling of enthusiasm, 
heroic suffering, and incredible delusions. 
It is impossible for later generations to con- 
ceive the spirit which took nearly one hun- 
dred thousand children from their homes in 
France and Germany, marching in three 
great armies, lured by the impossible dream 
that to them would be given the glory of 
wresting the holy land from infidel Moslems. 
From what homes did such children come, 
and why were there none to save? The way 
was strewn with their bones, and the suffer- 
ings of those who were sold into slavery has 
never been told. A story concerned with 
the crusade alone would be too sad and piti- 
ful, and Mrs. Stevens has done well to blend 
with it lighter elements of romance and to 
give the tale of her own crusaders a happier 
ending than befell most of the small enthu- 
siasts. ‘The feudal times are well depicted, 
and dramatic incidents lead to an effective 
climax. 


‘Tuincs FUNDAMENTAL. By Charles Ed- 
ward Jefferson, Pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.—These brightly written 
‘discourses in modern apologetics” defend 
a slightly modified orthodox creed. The 
author discards, even scouts at, the dogma of 
the ‘‘inerrancy”’ of the Bible, but holds that, 
fallible as it is, we must regard the Bible as 
superior to all other sacred books, and emi- 
nently useful as a quickener of the religious 
life. The other church doctrines he main- 
tains,—the deity of Jesus, salvation through 
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his sacrifice, the future punishment of the 
unbelieving.. He bases his belief in the deity 
of Jesus, not on the testimony of the New 
Testament (simply on the word of the New 
Testament, he says, he could not believe it) 
but on the history of the Church, which he 
thinks unintelligible except on the supposi- 
tion of the divinity of its founder: the de- 
cisive fact is ‘Christ in history.” And, as 
to the future of the wicked, though much 
is dark, he holds that we may cherish ‘‘eter- 
nal hope.” ‘The argument of the book is 
put calmly and sympathetically, and worth- 
ily continues the good traditions of the 
Broadway Tabernacle. 


WHEN If was Dark. By Guy ‘Thorne. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons,—It is not 
easy to decide whether the author of this 
extraordinary book has made literary use of 
a Christian dogma in order to exploit a de- 
tective story or chosen the form of fiction in 
order to illustrate his conception of what 
would happen were the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus conclusively disproved. He con- 
siders this belief essential to the welfare, 
even the existence, of civilization, and pict- 
ures moral chaos, anarchy, and ruin, as 
following close upon the pretended discovery 
of a confession from Joseph of Arimathea 
that the body of Jesus was removed by him 
and reinterred in a secret cave. ‘The world 
is sinking rapidly into wholesale despair and 
death when the conspiracy is discovered, the 
dogma reaffirmed, and the guilty ones pun- 
ished by divine retribution. he book is 
highly melodramatic and unreal. ‘The figure 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, hardly disguised 
save by name, stands as the type of blinded 
liberal thought which sees not to what the 
higher criticism is condemning mankind. 


THE MEpIaivaL Town SERIES: SIENA. By 
Edmund G, Gardner. New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75.—In this vol- 
ume two things are combined,—a_ history 
of the republic of Siena and a guide-book 
to the city and its neighborhood. Churches, 
palaces, sculptures, and pictures, together 
with the memorials of a wonderful history, 
furnish the author and illustrator with 
materials in profusion. ‘The reader is taken 
step by step around, among, and within 
the streets and buildings in which in many 
cases both the form and spirit of the Middle 
Ages remain unchanged. Here are to be 
seen, in their original beauty and perfection, 
monuments of art which have survived a 
thousand years, and for the traveller have 
charms which cannot be transported, to 
renew their fascination under the glare of 
our modern civilization. The very super- 
stitions of the place, with survivals of an- 
cient customs, are often delightful when 
found in the place of their origin and still 
manifested in the daily life of the people. 


THe Merry ANNE. By Samuel Merwin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
This spirited story plays itself out on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, and its characters 


include the manly young captain of a lumber 


schooner, an accomplished gang of smugglers, 
and the revenue officers who are hunting 
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them down. It is written wholly in the 
modern spirit, which believes that real people 
and present events are more interesting than 
medieval wars and knights in armor. It 
is a bright story, cleverly narrated, with 
enough mystery and romance to give whole- 
some contrast to the darker experiences of 
chase and capture. Mr. Merwin dedicates 
the book to his collaborator in Calwmet K 
and The Short Line War. 


THE Narrow Gate. By Charles M. Shel- 
don. Chicago: The Advance Publishing 
Company. $1.—The stories which Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon has read, one chapter at 
a time, to his Sunday evening congregations 
in Topeka, Kan., are later sent far and wide 
over the country, first, as printed serially in 
prominent denominational papers and, sec- 
ondly, as books. ‘They are always earnest, 
ardent, hopeful. The new story is a con- 
tribution to the cause of temperance, and 
it contains some incidents which were a part 
of the prohibition movement in Kansas. 
Mr. Sheldon writes for the common people, 
upon whom great reforms ultimately de- 
pend; and he appeals equally to their hearts 
and their brains. ‘The young editor who, in 
the story, fights the liquor power success- 
fully, calls to his aid moral suasion, legal 
compulsion, and religious influence. May 
the book prove effective in diminishing the 
evil it attacks! 


A Country INTERLUDE. By Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25—Half the charm of Miss Haw- 
thorne’s novelette is in the tender freshness 
of the youthful love-story and half in the 
nature-setting in which it is placed and 
which makes almost irresistible appeal at the 
season of the year when one begins to dream 
of the country once more and to long for 
green things growing. The story is slight 
and the treatment delicate. 


Recent Poetry. 


Richard G. Badger has lately published 
a volume of Poems for Pauline Frances 
Camp ($1) which deserve especial notice 
were it only for recognition of the charming 
lullabies and mother songs which the book 
contains. ‘There are more than a dozen of 
these good-night songs with tender rocking 
melody, and we have read them again and 
again with increasing pleasure. ‘Three of 
them are for ‘‘dat li’l brack baby,” and none 
are more musical than these. ‘The poems 
are not ambitious, even those which are most 
serious and thoughtful; but they are all true 
to the note sounded in the mother songs. 
The Rose of Old Seville by Elizabeth Minot, 
issued by the same publisher ($1.50), takes 
its name from the romantic drama with 
which it opens. Its gypsies, the troubadour 
hero, the ancestral ghost, and the “hered- 
itary enemy’ would have delighted the 
hearts of Louisa Alcott and her sisters in the 
days of their youthful theatrical ventures 
and may be recommended to others who 
wish to follow their lead. Among the mis- 
cellaneous verses that follow are poems to 
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Sarah Orne Jewett, Charlotte Cushman, and 
Mary Easte besides a handful of nature 
poems and others. 

Ethelwyn Wetherald is the writer of the 
Tangled in Stars poems, published by Badger 
a few months ago; and now comes a new 
volume, The Radiant Road ($1.25). Miss 
Wetherald has a welcome strain of humor, 
and one of her poems, called “The Poet’s 
Spring,” and based on the saying of an 
editor,—‘‘Don’t send me any spring poems 
after February twenty-first,’”—is likely to 
be remembered when verses more carefully 
written are forgotten. The poems are 
mainly rather serious, however, and show 
a hopeful, fearless spirit and sympathy that 
does not end with self. 

Fifteen poems by L. F. S. Barnard bear 
the title, Friends Hither and Yon ($1). 
‘True to the name they express in rhyme and 
rhythm the value of friendship and the 
loyalty of such affection as can reach be- 
yond the stars. Still another volume of 
verse that bears the imprint of the Gorham 
Press is Vital Thoughts by John Chick Mur- 
ray ($1), written entirely in ten-syllable 
lines and generally unrhymed. A proem 
discloses the ambitious hopes of the writer, 
but likewise his desire to receive “no pitying 
favor or dissembling smile.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury is the standard 
anthology of the best English songs and 
lyrics up to the time of the Victorian poets, 
and it has held that place for over forty 
years. It is now included in the pocket 
edition of American and English Classics 
published by the Macmillan Company, and 
may be had for twenty-five cents, neatly 
and substantially bound, and still keeping 
its familiar, friendly look. Never was a 
book better named, and the value is not 
lessened by its appearance in this form. 


An Introduction to Dante's Inferno, by 
Adolphus ‘I. Ennis, published by Richard G, 
Badger, explains successively each canto of 
the Inferno in somewhat the fashion of the 
argument occasionally prefixed to epic di- 
visions, but with explanations of perplexing 
symbols that may well prove helpful to the 
young student not already provided with 
sufficient aids. The book makes no pretence 
to depth of scholarship or discussion of vexed 
questions, and for this very reason it may 
fulfil its purpose better than a better book, 
Price $1.25. 


A picture plan of the World's Fair at St. 
Louis will prove most serviceable to those 
who are planning to visit it. A comprehen- 
sive picture of the grounds and buildings is 
published by Robert A. Reid, 411 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, which takes in the entire 
exposition in such details that every build- 
ing on the grounds may be easily found care- 
fully indexed. The exposition covers two 
square miles, and contains hundreds of build- 
ings richly embellished with decorations and 
sculpture. It is desirable to know the gen- 
eral plan before one starts from home, and 
this elaborate view gives the information 
wanted. It will be sent anywhere on appli- 
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cation, for 30 cents in two-cent stamps. Mr. 
Reid also publishes a sixty-four page album 
of the exposition, price 30 cents 


The Hourglass Series, published by Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. of New York, so-called be- 
cause one may read the small volumes 
through in an hour’s time, began with Miss 
Kingsley’s charming short story, The Trans- 
figuration of Miss Philura. Since then there 
has been much variety in the series, as is 
shown again by the two numbers now sim- 
ultaneously published. The Trouble Woman, 
by Clara Morris, is a sad, sad story of real 
trouble, which teaches incidentally the lesson 
that the only consolation in grief is to help 
others in their own cares and sorrows. Par- 
sifal is the story and analysis of Wagner's 
great opera, written by H. R. Haweis, who 
heard and studied the work at Bayreuth, 
and who, deeply impressed by it himself, 
has been able to write of it impressively for 
others. It was first published as a part of 
Mr, Haweis’s My Musical Memories, In 
this form it is illustrated with a portrait of 
the composer and scenes from the opera. 


The Magazines. 


Masters in Art is maintaining through the 
present year the high standards for which 
it has always been distinguished. If any- 
thing, it seems to grow better as it goes on. 
The May number. is devoted to Sir Edwin 
Landseer. ‘The ten full-page plates repro- 
duce the artist’s most celebrated pictures. 
The interesting biographical sketch is fol- 
lowed as. usual by significant comments and 
criticisms on his art, taken in this case from 
Richard Muther’s “The History of Modern 
Painting,’ and from John C. Van Dyke, 
McDougall Scott, Cosmo Monkhouse, and 
an anonymous study that appeared in the 
London Quarterly Review. 


Additional interest is given to the enter- 
taining account in the May St. Nicholas, by 
Helen Dawes Brown, of ‘‘Magdalen Tower 
and May Morning” when it is known that 
there is in this country a church that has 
not only copied the beautiful Magdalen 
Tower of Oxford, but for a quarter of a 
century has borrowed its mid-air sunrise 
service. There is this difference, however: 
the Chapel of the Good Shepherd in Chelsea 
Square, New York City, holds its service on 
Easter morning, while that of Magdalen 
College takes place on the first of May. It is 
predicted that other American churches may, 
if their architecture makes it possible, adopt 
some form of Oxford’s beautiful annual ser- 
vice. 


A happy characteristic of Everybody's 
Magazine is the versatility exhibited in its 
contents table. The editors are not riveted 
to a single set of ideas, but manage in each 
issue to strike some new note or touch some 
novel phase of life or endeavor. It may not 
be generally known that one-third of all the 
people who die between the ages of twenty 
and thirty die of consumption, and that in 


' the United States 160,000 every year die of 


this terrible disease. The May number of 
the magazine offers a direct, strong, com- 
mon-sense article on the great white plague 
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by Eugene Wood, in which he tells in plain 
terms how to know consumption if you have 
it, how to cure it, and how to avoid giving it 
to your fellow. In addition there are eight 
stories, one by the popular O. Henry is an 
article about the “Passing of Finland.’’ Dor- 
othy Dix tells of ‘‘Woman’s Inhumanity to 
Woman,” and Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
writes about ‘“‘A Clearing-house for Babies,” 


The May issue of the Quarterly Journal o} 
Economics (published for Harvard Univer- 
sity) opens with an article by Prof. A. P. 
Andrew on the ‘‘End of the Mexican Dollar.” 
Prof, Andrew points out how this coin, once 
in use throughout both the American conti- 
nents and in the whole range of the East 
from Vladivostock to Singapore, is now 
being rapidly displaced by other competing 
coins. Mexico’s export of silver, not only 
in the form of the once familiar Mexican 
dollar, but even in the form of bullion itself, 
is threatened by this remarkable change. 
The article gives a graphic account of a most 
interesting chapter in monetary history. 
Prof. J. R. Commons of New York, who has 
acted for some time as secretary of the Civic 
Federation, gives an account of the ‘‘New 
York Building Trades” and the extraordinary 
strikes of the past year, in which the notorious 
Sam Parks figured, and of the final success 
of mediation and arbitration. Irving Fisher 
of Yale and C. W. Mixter of the University 
of Vermont contribute important articles on 
economic theory; and there are the usual 
notes and bibliography. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Effendi: A Romance of the Soudan. By Florence 
Brooks Whitehouse. $1.50. f 
Anna, the Adventuress. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
$1.50. 
From Houghton, Mifiiin & Co., Boston. 
A Guide to the Birds. By Ralph Hoffmann. $1.50 net. 
Whittier Land. By Samuel T. Pickard. $y net. 
New Hampshire. By Frank B. Sanborn. $1.10 net. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Squyr of Lowe Degre. By William Edward Mead. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
History of the United States. By Henry William Elson, 
$1.75 net. — 
Our Mountain Garden, 
$1.50 net. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
Addresses and Presidential Messages of Theodore Roose- 
velt, se hid With introduction by Henry Cabot 
odge. $2. 
What Handwriting indicates. By John Rexford. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Poems that Every Child should know. Edited by Mary 
E. Burt. go cents net. 


From Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 
Kindly Light. By Florence M. Kingsley. 50 cents. 


From the Stockham Publishing Company, Chicago, I7l. 
How to Live Forever. By Harry Gaze. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Rock of Ages. 

6. Herbert Spencer. 

7. The Light of Men. 


By Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a7a Congress Street elec Boston | 
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Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $1.» 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY 
Cloth, $1. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


272 Congress St., - - - - Boston 


RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series. No. 9. 
Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


NAZARETH 


By CAROLINE H. DArLt. 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 
By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 


1ith Series. No, 94, 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions conceming God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CREssEy, D.D. 
11th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
a5 Beacon Street, Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


Look Up. 


BY JOSEPH A. TORREY. 


Faith looks upward; Hope, forward ; 
Love, outward, and lends a hand. 


Look up, my soul, not down ; 
Faith wins the crown. 


Look out, my heart, not in; 
To doubt were sin. 


Forward, not back; 
Hope lights the track, 


Ever, at Love’s demand, 
Lend thou a helping hand. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Fairy of the Empty Room. 


BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK, 


Ks 

It was not exactly jolly to live in two back 
rooms of a shabby tenement, to have your 
mother go away every morning to work in 
a big office and come home pale and tired 
every night, to be only nine years old and 
lame and dreadfully afraid of people in the 
noisy, dirty city. Yet that was the state of 
affairs in little Janet Donald’s life; and, to 
make it worse, she had the memory of a 
sweet country home and a dear father, who 
had gone away to the Spanish-American War 
and had not come home again! But Janet 
and the brave little mother rarely spoke of 
the memory: it was about all they could do 
to deal with the future and the trying present. 

Yet even with things as they were Janet 
was not quite unblessed. Certainly no one 
could tell such stories as the little mother. 
The tireder she was, the more beautiful and 
fanciful the stories were, and so for Janet the 
dim rooms and lonely life were often changed 
by the magic of imagination, and peopled 
with radiant creatures perfectly visible and 
tangible to sweet Janet. 

Then there was the window box! The 
little mother had bought the bulbs on her 
way to the office one day. Janet planted 
them and called the box her consecrated 
garden. She meant to make each blossom 
a joy to some one poorer and sadder than 
she and her mother. Certainly no self- 
respecting bulb planted in so holy a place 
and tended with such love and wise care 
could refuse to blossom into gratitude and 
joy. And Janet’s consecrated garden went 
mad with delight at its destined mission, and 
really was a wonder of glory. The mean 
room no longer seemed dim: the flowers 
drew the sunshine from outdoors and re- 
flected it into the gloom. 

“Mother, to whom shall we give the blos- 
soms?”’ asked Janet, bending upon her tiny 
crutch to inhale the wondrous fragrance. 

“T have such a plan,” smiled the pale little 
mother. “On the first Sunday afternoon 
when it is warm enough for my little girl to 
walk out, we will take a basket of flowers 
and go out to seek God’s poorer poor. We 
will easily find them, Janet: the big city holds 
many sadder than we. We will try to make 
them glad,” 
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Now, as Janet had not been out once since 
they had come into the city, owing to the 
bitter cold and her greater lameness, this 
plan assumed the aspect of a wild excite- 
ment. All day Janet flitted about the room, 
singing to her flowers and wondering about 
God’s poorer poor. She was to be the 
queen’s attendant,—the little mother was 
the queen of course,—and they were to scat- 
ter blessings in the form of flowers; and hap- 
piness would follow them, and the sad poor 
would never be sad again, and— Just here 
Janet raised her eyes from her flowers, and 
in the tenement across the dreary back yard, 
right in a line with her own window, she saw 
the faces of two little boys pressed against 
two dirty window panes, and looking eag- 
erly at her. Now Janet was a friendly little 
soul for all her shyness, and she would have 
called cheerily to the small boys over the 
narrow space of yard; but she was afraid to 
open her window, for the chill wind would 
certainly hurt her flowers. 

But, as the faces opposite continued to 
stare, Janet thought of a merry plan. She 
took her large slate and on it printed, 
“Hello!” This she held to the window. 

The two across the bleak yard saw the 
point at once, and vanished, but were back 
ina minute. Presently two slates responded, 
“Hello!” 

“What are your names?’’ asked the slate. 
She was thrilling with excitement and fun 
now. 

“Billy Jones,” “Andy Murphy,” came the 
prompt reply. So they were not brothers! 
Janet had hoped they were. 

“What do you do all day together?’’ 
Janet asked this from pure curiosity. 


” 


‘Nothing. I’m alone,” said one slate. 
“Can’t do nothing. I’m sick,” said the 
other. 


This puzzled Janet very much. ’‘What’s 
the matter?” she asked vaguely and broadly. 

‘“Mumps,” answered Billy Jones. 

“Game leg,”’ confided Andy Murphy. 

Then the sudden truth dawned upon Janet, 
and she laughed until she was quite helpless. 
The two little boys were not together at 
all. They were in adjoining rooms and did 
not know. It wassofunny! But Billy and 
Andy, seeing her mirth over something that 
was not at all funny to them, were gazing 
angrily at her. 

“Open your windows and look out!”’ 
flashed she, And, to the peril of the mumps, 
up went two windows, and, to their owners’ 
great surprise, two freckled faces peered 
into each other with only a tin leader be- 
tween them. 

Then such a laughing as they had! All 
three laughed until they were tired, and all 
three felt very jolly and friendly. After 
that, every day, the trio had a “‘slate play,” 
and it was fine sport. The flowers bloomed 
more riotously than ever, and life took on 
a brighter tint. 

Then one morning Billy Jones and Andy 
Murphy announced that, mumps and game 
leg being better, they were going to call upon 
her. “Are you a backer?” they asked. 
Janet did not understand. 

So Billy opened his window and shouted, 
‘Any front windows, so you can wave some- 
thing to us so we'll know where you live?” 
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Janet had to reply sadly that the cnly 
window she had was the one by which she 
stood. She was indeed a backer. 

Then Andy Murphy began to count from 
one end of the row of tenements to where 
Janet stood, but the task became hopeless. 
The block was long and back windows de- 
ceiving. Besides, fire escapes mixed you up 
badly. Three disappointed heads drooped 
perceptibly. Janet had meant to give a 
flower to her admirers, and her regret was 
very deep. 

But Janet was a girl of resources. She 
asked the little mother that night if she 
might walk in the outer hall once in a while? 
She would patter very softly with her crutch 

A queer look came into the mother’s face, 
but she said bravely :— 

“You may look out of our door, Janet, 
during the day; and, if the hall is empty, you 
may take a soft, little walk; but’’—she 
paused with a quiver—‘‘I would not speak 
to strangers, dear.”’ ; 

“Not even if they are nice, mother?” 

“Well, certainly, do not be rude; but be 
careful, Janet.” : 

Now Janet’s plan was to try and get per- 
mission from a ‘‘fronter’’ to wave out of the 
street window, then could she hope for a 
call from Andy and Billy, and life would no 
longer be empty. 


The Little Girl who Played. 


The Visitor and Sue Frances sat on the 
pleasant, shady piazza, eating cookies. Be- 
tween bites they took long, straggly stitches 
in Lady Claire’s sleeves: they thought they 
were making Lady Claire a dress. Since the 
Visitor’s arrival they had played croquet 
and ball, go-a-visiting and school, travel and 
guess-what’s-in-my-mind. They were really 
quite tired out playing. 

““Who’s that striped little girl’cross there, 
wheeling a baby carriage without any hat 
on?” inquired the Visitor suddenly. 

Sue Frances took another bite and an- 
swered: ‘‘Oh, that’s the Little Girl That 
Never Plays. She’s always wheeling or 
sweeping or doing something: she never 
plays.” : 

“Never plays! Sue Frances Treworthy!” 

“Well, honest, she never. I guess you'd 
pity her if you lived on the oppposite side of 
her! It makes me ache!” 

The Visitor got up rather suddenly. “I 
guess I'll take Lady Claire to walk,” she 
said: ‘“‘she needs a constitution,” 

But it was not of Lady Claire’s health-she 
was thinking: she wanted to go a little 
nearer to the Girl Who Never Played and see 
how she looked. 

Across the street the baby carriage came 
to a stop as the Visitor approached. The 
Girl Who Never Played was smiling! She 
looked just like other little girls! 

“How'd you do?” she nodded. 

“No, thank you—I mean I’m pretty well, 
thank you,” murmured the Visitor in some 
confusion, ‘You don’t look a bit diffrent!” 
she added honestly. 

“Me ?—diff’rent ?”” in wonder. 

“T mean because you don’t ever play, J 
s'posed you'd look"””— ; 
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“Don’t ever play—me! Why, I play all 
the time!” 

“Oh!” stammered the Visitor, ‘Oh, I 
hope you'll beg my pardon! I thought 
Sue Frances said you swept and—and 
worked.” = 

“Why, I do; but I play all the time I’m 
doing it. I always take the baby out like 
this: what do you suppose I play then? J 
was playing it when you came ’cross the 
street. You can’t ever guess, so I’ll tell 
you. I was playing body guard.” 

The Visitor's eyes opened wide. 

“Yes,” laughed the other, ‘I’m the body 
guard, you know. The baby’s the czar, and 
he can’t go out alone for fear of being bombed 
and—things. I have to stay right with him 
every minute to body-guard him. 

“Then, when I feed him, I have to taste 
everything first to be sure it won’t poison 
him: that’s the way they do with the regu- 
lar ezar, you know. I take little bites, and, 
when it doesn’t poison me dead, I give it to 
the ba—the ezar, I mean. It’s lots of fun 
to play that!” 

“But—but you have to sweep a lot, don’t 
you?’ questioned the Visitor slowly. 

“°Course; and then T play I’m driving out 
the hordes,’’ 

“The—the what?” 

“Hordes—of sin, you know. My, don’t 
I sweep ’em out like everything! I make 
those old hordes fly, I tell you! But they 
will creep back, so next day I take the broom 
and drive ’em out again. That play’s fun, 
too.’’ 

The Visitor’s eyes were getting very wide 
open indeed. She had never “played” 
sweep or body-guard the baby. Suddenly 
she remembered a kind of work you couldn’t 
play. 

“There’s washing the dishes,” she said 
triumphantly. And as sure as you live the 
other little girl nodded with glee. 

“Oh, yes, that’s a splendid play!” she 
laughed. “I play that three times a day. 
Shipwreck, I call it.” 

‘Shipwreck ?” the Visitor gasped. 

“Yes, the dishes tumble into the boiling 
sea: waves always are soapsudsy on the tips, 
you know. I play a great ship has been 
wrecked, and I’m the life saving stationer 
saving the folks. The nice white dishes are 
the first-cabin passengers, and the cracked 
and nicked ones the second-cabins, and the 
pans and pots the'steerages. The saucers 
are the boys, and the cups the girls, and the 
butter-plates the little babies. It’s the 
greatest play, that is!” 

The Visitor went back to Sue Frances with 
a thoughtful face. She had quite forgotten 
Lady Claire, who dangled ignominiously by 
one leg. 

Sue Frances was playing tea party: she 
had tea all ready. ‘‘Well,’”’ she said, look- 
ing up from the little gold-and-white teapot, 
“don’t you pity her dreadfully?—that poor 
little girl ’cross there that you’re been a- 
talking to? Think of never play”— 

“She plays all the time,” the Visitor said 
quietly. ‘‘I know, ’cause she said so. She 
’ has the splendidest times sweeping and tak- 
ing care o’ the baby and—you guess what 
else, Sue Frances Treworthy! But you can’t, 
if you keep right on guessing till the tip end 
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of forever. She makes a perfectly splendid 
play out of washing the dishes!” 

The cambric tea in the tiny gold-and- white 
teapot grew cold while they both sat gazing 
across the street with wonder-struck faces 
at the Little Girl Who Played All the Time, 
while she patiently, cheerfully wheeled the 
bab—the czar, I mean—up and down in the 
sunshine.—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Con- 
gregationalist. 


On Wheeling. 


“The Wheel !’’—You would move me to write here upon 
it, 

Tn less words than are needed to finish a sonnet, 

A eulogium complete as a spring or fall bonnet ! 


’Tis the symbol of life to the Buddhist, we learn; 
To the Greek and the Roman, of fortune’s shrewd turn ; 
To the American of minutes and money to burn ! 


And I count it a sin if you doubt it or flout it: 
Indispensableness is the one thing about it ; 
We can’t use it within, but we can’t do without it. 


The round world runs on wheels in these hastening days ; 
There are wheels in each head, of self-blame or seif-praise ; 
E’en the sun is a wheel, and we “‘felloes”’ his rays! 


ce 


Once they broke us on wheels, then we ‘‘went broke” 


upon them ; 
Now with automobiles we have passed clean beyond them ; 
Yet this swift revolution leaves one word to say : 


Hoople, cycle, or ‘‘ mob’le,”’ the wheel’s here to stay! 
And the paradox piquant for our day holds true : 
The more you pay for it, the more it pays you. 

— Rev, Merle St, Croix Wright. 


Weighing the Baby. 


Starr was the outgrown baby now; there 
was a new baby in the nursery,—a very, 
very new one: He was so new that Starr 
was sure he could not feel much acquainted 
yet with anybody, and that was why he 
cried so often. 

““He’s kind of homesick I guess,” Starr 
said, ‘‘Course he cries! I cried that time 
I was at my grandfather’s ’thout my mother. 
Folks always cry when they’re homesick.” 

There were so many beautiful things about 
that new baby! Starr haunted the nursery 
all day long, to make sure of not missing 
any of them. He watched Nurse Mary 
wash and dress the baby every morning in 
front of the open fire. That was the most 
beautiful thing of all! Such round, dimply 
little elbows and knees! Such curly, curly 
little legs! Such a soft little fuzz on the 
small, round head that Nurse Mary insisted 
was hair! 

Every week they weighed the new baby, 
and every week he had gained about half 
a pound. It surprised Starr a little, and 
made him rather uncertain about the home- 
sick theory. 

“JY didn’t gain half-pounds when I was 
homesick,” he reflected. ‘“‘I got just as un- 
fat, an’ he keeps a-gettin’ fatter! Maybe 
that isn’t the reason he cries.” 

The eighth week the new baby weighed 
fifteen pounds, and Starr was very proud 
indeed,—as proud, Nurse Mary said, as if 
he weighed fifteen pounds himself. He got 
his slate and pencil and “reduced” the fifteen 
pounds to ounces, to make it sound still more 
splendid. Starr was “in” denominative 
numbers now, in his ’rithmetic, “so he could 
do a little sum like that as easy as anything. 
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“One hundred ’n’ eighty,” he announced 
looking up from his slate. Then he hurned 
back to the nursery to tell Nurse Mary. 

“The baby weighs a hundred ’n’ eighty 
ounces,” he said triumphantly; “twelve 
times fifteen, you know—that’s the way you 
do it. ‘There’s twelve ounces in a pou—” 

“Twelve,’’ exclaimed Nurse Mary in sur- 
pvise, “I thought in my time sixteen ounces 
made a pound,” 

“ Avoirdupois weight,” Starr said, looking 
scornful; “but the baby’s Troy weight.” 

“Troy weight?” Nurse Mary looked up 
over the new baby’s little bald head in more 
surprise still. The scorn on Starr’s face 
grew and grew till it covered up all his little 
gold-brown freckles. 

“Course, Troy weight!” he cried. “I 
hope, you don’t s’pose we’d weigh the baby 
avoirdupois, same as coal and flour and— 
and butter! It’s Troy wejght you weigh 
precious things by—gold and silver and 
di’monds—and the baby.’ And _ Starr 
dropped a kiss into the little, warm, sweet 
well of the baby’s neck.—Sunday School 
Visitor. 


The Secret of Success. 


‘‘What is the secret of success?’’ asked the 
Sphinx. 

“Push,” said the Button. 

““Never be led,’’ said the Pencil. 

“Take pains,” said the Window. 

‘Always keep cool,’’ said the Ice. 

‘Be up to date,” said the Calendar. 

‘Never lose your head,’’ said the Barrel. 

‘‘Make light of everything,” said the Fire, 

“Do a driving business,” said the Hammer. 

‘Aspire to greater things,’ said the nut- 
meg. 

“Be sharp in your dealings,” said the 
Knife. 

“Find a good thing and stick to it, 
the Glue. 

“Do the work you are suited for,” said 
the Chimney. 


” 


said 


Their mother had been teaching the chil- 
dren on Sunday afternoon to sing the piece, 
entitled ‘‘ Ring out the glad tidings of glory.” 
The next morning little Carrie, three years 
old, went into the kitchen, saw the prepara- 
tions that had been made for the Monday’s 
washing, and then ran and seized hold of the 
handle of the clothes-wringer and said, “‘I 
am going to wring out the glad tidings of 
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Good News. 


The Science of Charity. 


The trustees of Simmons College have ap- 
pointed Miss Zilpha D. Smith to the chair ot 
Social Economy. They take this step in 
conjunction with the government of Har- 
vard College. The public is to be congratu- 
lated on such a step forward. It shows in 
itself the progress which we are making and 
the attempt of the leaders of the community 
to meet the necessities of our civilization in 
Some of the most difficult of its problems. 

From the beginning almost of the organi- 
zation of the Associated Charities of Boston, 
by Mrs. Field, Mr. Paine, Dr. Ellis, and their 
friends, Miss Smith has been one of their 
most efficient officers. In one way and 
another people sat at her feet who wanted 
intelligent advice, spiritual, moral, and prac- 
tical, even in its finest detail. The prin- 
ciple of the Associated Charities in Boston 
requires the co-operation of a great number 
of volunteers. We may say with confi- 
dence that it will always be so. It is the 
Spirit which prevails in this matter. Without 
the spirit the achievements of the flesh are 
nothing. But the spirit is not to fling itself 
away. The thousands of volunteers are to 
be taught, led, and encouraged. ‘The busi- 
ness of the chiefs of the different “districts” 
1s to teach, to lead, and to encourage. When 
such leaders or such volunteers needed for 
themselves instruction, help, or encourage- 
ment, if they went to Miss Zilpha Smith at 
headquarters, they were sure to gain what 
they needed. 

Mr. Simmons left his magnificent fund for 
the education of women, with the hope of 
filling a gap which was a bad gap in the 
arrangements of Massachusetts for education. 
He says somewhere in his provision for his 
college that it is to help young women earn 
their living. But that would be a very car- 
nal or Philistine view of this great trust 
which restricted it merely to enlarging the 
comfort or income of one or another young 
woman who for a longer or shorter time puts 
herself under the direction of the college. 
Mr, Simmons had the public in view as well 
as the wages of young Massachusetts women. 
He wanted to have things well done which 
in his day were badly done. He wanted to 
have girls taught what they were not taught 
by the public when he made his will. He 
did not mean in the first instance simply to 
make a school for teachers. There were 
several first-rate normal schools in Massa- 
chusetts already. Nor did he mean to make 
a school of musicians. The Conservatory 
existed, and other institutions for people 
who wanted musical cultivation. He did 
not mean to make seamstresses or cooks or 
chambermaids. For such professions and 
others of the same sort there had been in- 
struction since the days of Solomon. Mr. 
Simmons meant to enlarge the opportuni- 
ties of women in directions for which there 
were no public provisions already. And the 
trustees of his college have distinctly met 
this desire of his in providing for young 
women who wish to enter on the very noble 
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duty assigned to them, say in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew or in other kindred 
writers. 

It goes without saying that many a 
woman has trained herself for such duty 
by “native impulse and elemental force.” 
But those who have attained most success 
in such endeavor would tell us in endless 
instances of mortification and failure which 
they would have been saved had they had 
the inspiration and direction which a com- 
petent professor can give in such a chair as 
that which Miss Smith will honor. 

We take some local pride in saying that 
Boston is the exact place where such a pro- 
fessorship should be first established. If it 
leads the way for similar establishments 
elsewhere,—and it will,—the history of such 
establishments will run back to the early 
history of the Benevolent Fraternity under 
Dr. Tuckerman, In that work there has 
been a line of noble women who have met 
the requisitions for which Miss Smith and 
her classes will strive, with such success as 
has made men proud who have witnessed it. 
If only such women had had the time to 
write down the story of their endeavors, 
their successes,—yes, and their failures! 
Mrs. Alcott, mother of Miss Louisa Alcott, 
distinguished herself in such service as that 
for which Miss Smith has to train the young 
women of another generation. Miss Fanny 
Merrill, for many years the accomplished 
colleague of Dr. Winkley, filled her life with 
enterprises and deeds which would have 
given honor to any saint on any ecclesiastical 
calendar. In another line of duty, Miss 
Maria Simonds was the minister at large in 
this city for the better part of a generation, 
who pointed the way in which hundreds of 
teachers are working as ministers in opening 
the eyes of the blind or the ears of the deaf, 
especially in welcoming strangers and lifting 
up those that are fallen down. 

The subject on which Miss Smith will be 
engaged has a literature of its own. It is 
only within a few weeks that Dr. Josiah 
Strong, the president of the American In- 
stitute of Social Service, has published the 
first year book or cyclopedia of statistics in 
economic, industrial, social, and religious 
movement. It is a note-book which will be 
of use to everybody, containing a bibliog- 
raphy of the later publications on such 
themes, reprinting in abridgment some of 
the more important public discussions of 
social questions, and containing as a note- 
book references which will be of daily use to 
ministers who know what that word means, 
and to all persons, indeed, who wish to help 
the kingdom come. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


Ellsworth. 


Loyal Unitarians from Maine in all parts 
of the world have a good chance to shéw 
their loyalty, both to the State which bears 
the great motto, “I lead the way,” and to 
the cause of liberal religion. 

Our wide-awake and spirited congregation 
in Ellsworth is repairing and improving its 
church, ‘This is the church of which a mem- 
ber said to me a generation ago; ‘To you 
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this church means only one more congrega- 
tion on your calendar. It means to Ells- 
worth better books, better schools, better 
lectures, better concerts, better sidewalks, 
and a better public library.” 

That is about as good a definition as you 
can make as to what a Unitarian church is 
for. And just now the Ladies’ Alliances and 
the homesick men and women who have had 
to leave Maine for a while, but know in their 
hearts that there is no better place to live 
in, have exactly the time for refitting a fine 
frontier church. 

In the absence of our friend, Dr. Lyon of 
Brookline, who is engaged in missionary 
work in Europe, I will venture to say that 
among its other benefactions to the world 
the Ellsworth pioneer church trained him 
for the ministry. Epwarp E, HALE. 


The Illusion of being Busy. 


No more irritating social nuisances exist 
than the people who delight in speaking of 
themselves as ‘“‘being so busy,” as “never 
having 4 minute to spare for anything.” Our 
fussy age is prolific of this sort. A ridiculous 
notion is common that we live in a time when 
there are more important world affairs on 
hand than have ever been known before; 
and there are silly people, both men and 
women, who fancy that the proof of this is 
that there never was an age so busy as ours, 
and where so much time was taken up in 
doing so many different things. Simply to 
be always busy, always occupied, always 
doing something, passing restlessly from 
one piece of work to another, to have their 
hands full, never to be idle, 4s they say, 
seems to be their ideal of life. They use 
no discrimination as to the relative values 
of the things which they feel they must do. 
All objects are jumbled up together in their 
minds, quite unclassed in a scale of import- 
ance. ‘They are like the restless animals at 
the Zoo, and their activity has just as little 
real purpose and meaning in it. It is not 
for amusement, not for profit, not for utility: 
it is due to nothing but a stupid, mechanical 
habit arising out of a morbid state of 
nerves. Indeed, it is one of the symptoms 
of that prevalent disease of society amongst 
small-brained people who live in the midst 
of machinery and scientific ideas and appli- 
ances far beyond their understanding or 
almost of appreciation in any real sense. So 
much mechanism has been put into their 
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hands \that they must always be using it, 
whether there is any need of it or not. 

This is the sort of man or woman who has 
never time for anything, neither for quiet, 
steady, serious reading, nor for restful con- 
versation, nor the deliberate discussion of 
any subject requiring thought and contin- 
ued attention, even if it be only for a few 
minutes. This species of monomaniac will 
every day read a jumble of speeches, articles, 
and miscellaneous scraps of all sorts on, say, 
the fiscal controversy; but, if he were asked 
to spend an hour or two in a real serious 
study of the ‘Wealth of Nations,” his all- 
sufficient answer to himself would be that 
he had no time to spend over books, and 
that he was too busy. 

The biggest people, those who have really 
thought out their plan of life, do not make 
the mistake of doing what need not be done. 
They have time for everything, because they 
do not imagine they are economizing time 
by occupying every spare few minutes in 
being unnecessarily busy. Then we are 
told—as if the proposition could not be 
disputed—that it is this constant business 
which shows how much profounder and 
wider and generally more civilized are our 
days than those wherever people were not 
so fully occupied. Idle delusion! Most of 
the things we do may, as a poet of our youth 
now gone out of fashion said, ‘‘require the 
vigorous hand of steadfast application”; but 
they certainly “leave no deep, improving 
traces on the mind.” And in fact the brains 
of most people may be gauged as inversely 
to the amount of credit they claim for being 
“busy.” Montaigne has reflections apropos 
of the hare-brained people whose vanity— 
it is mostly that—sets them always on doing 
something. ‘“‘Had I been put to the man- 
agement of great affairs, I should have made 
it seen what I could do. Have you known 
how to meditate and manage your life, you 
have performed the greatest work of all. 
Have you known how to regulate your con- 
duct, you have done a great deal more than 
he who has composed books Have you 
known how to take repose, you have done 
more than he who has taken empires and 
cities.” Montaigne had the Greek notion of 
the intellectual and moral value of “‘leisure”’; 
but what do the fidgety people who are 
never in repose, are always busy, and have 
no time to spare, know of this?—Saturday 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


A very attractive programme is being 
prepared for the Isles of Shoals Summer 
meetings which will be held during the week 
beginning Sunday, July 1c. The morning 
sessions will be devoted to ‘“‘Chapters in 
the History of American Unitarianism,” 
the topics and speakers being as follows:— 

I. “Eighteenth Century Beginnings,” Kev. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem, Mass.; 
Il. “The Separation among Congrega- 
_ tionalists,’ Rev. Francis Christie of Mead- 

ville Theological School; III. ‘“‘Woman’s 
Part in the Development of American Uni- 
tarianism”; IV. ‘‘The American Unitarian 
Association and the National Conference,” 
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Rev. George Batchelor, editor of the Chris- 
tian Register; V. ‘Unitarian Beginnings 
beyond the Hudson,” Rey. George H. Bad- 
ger. 

The evening sessions will be devoted to 
addresses of religious and literary character 
as in years past. The committee has been 
fortunate in securing Rev. Samuel M. Croth- 
ers, D.D., to give an address on Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the centenary of whose birth 
comes within a week of the meetings. 
Wednesday will be given up as usual for 
a ‘‘Young People’s Religious Union Day,” 
and Thursday morning will be devoted to 
the interests of the National Women’s Alli- 
ance, with a conference meeting also in the 
afternoon. The quartette of the First 
Church in Brighton, which rendered such 
excellent music last year, has been secured 
for this season; and one evening will be 
devoted to a concert. 


Programme of the Western 
Conference. 


TUESDAY, May 17. 

1 P.M. Ministers’ lunch at the City Club, 
178 Madison Street. Discussion led by Rev. 
Charles W. Pearson, Quincy, Ill. 

8 p.m. At the Third Unitarian Church. 
Greeting to delegates, Dr. Samuel Willard. 
Fraternal greeting from the A. U. A., Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass, Ad- 
dress, ‘The Minister needed To-day,” Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, Des Moines, Iowa. Ad- 
dress, “The Gospel needed To-day,” Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, D.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. In- 
formal reception in church parlors. 


WEDNESDAY, May 18. 

I0 A.M. Business Session. Address of 
president, Mr. Morton D. Hull. Report of 
secretary, Rev. Wilson M. Backus. Report 
of treasurer, Mr. Herbert W. Brough. | Writ- 
ten reports of five minutes each from the 
State secretaries: Minnesota, Rev. R. W. 
Boynton, St. Paul; Illinois, Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith, Hinsdale; Wisconsin, Rev. F. A, 
Gilmore, Madison; Michigan, Rev. Ed. H. 
Barrett, Sherwood; Iowa, Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, Des Moines; Ohio, Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, Cleveland; Missouri Valley, Rey. 
Abram Wyman, Topeka. Discussion on our 
organization, led by Rev. Fred V. Hawley, 
and Rev. A. M. Judy. 

1 P.M. Intermission. Luncheon. 

2 P.M. “Is there an Unseen World?” 
Mr. J. E. Williams, Streator, Ill. 

2.45 P.M. ‘“‘A Working Theory of Life,’ 
Rev. George R. Dodson, St. Louis, Mo. 

3.30 P.M. “‘Present-day Aspect of the 
Negro Problem,” Mr. S. Laing Williams, 
Chicago, Discussion led by Rev. Celia 
Parker Woolley, Chicago. 

4.30 P.M. Vesper Service, 
Marsh. 

8 P.M. Meeting in charge of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Mr. W. E. Baker, 
president of the Third Church Young People’s 
Religious Union, presiding. Addresses lim- 
ited to fifteen minutes: ‘The American 
Child,” Hon. W. E. Mason, Chicago; ‘The 
Intellectual Value of the Young People’s 
Religious Union,” Rev. J. H. Jones, St. 
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Cloud, Minn.; “The Religious Value of the 
Young People’s Religious Union,” Rev. 
Adolph Rossbach, Keokuk, Iowa; ‘‘The Call 


| of the Church to the Young,” Rev. F. C. 
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Among the newer importations of 
fine China may be mentioned attrac- 
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seen on tables on the Main Floor, 
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Fern Pots and Linings 


($1 to $9 each) 
{Fish Sets 
(86.75 to $150) 

In the Glass Department on 2d 
floor will be seen handsome speci- 
mens of Hocks, Roemers, Sorbets, 
Carafes. The new style high Bon- 
Bon Comportieres. In brief, every- 
thing in handsome Table Ware, in 
the plain, etched, and rich cut 
specimens. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d 
floor) are many specimens of Bric-a- 
Brac that will interest connoisseurs. 

Purchasers seeking outfits for 
summer homes will find everything 
from the ordinary cottage ware to 
the finer grades. 
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THuRSDAY, MAy 19. 
Sunday-school meeting, Rev, W. 
Hanson Pulsford, presiding, Address by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., president 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, Boston, 
Mass. Discussion opened by Rev. W. H 
Ramsay, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. E. E. New- 
bert, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Harry White, 
Duluth, Minn. 

12M. Final business meeting. 

1 P.M. Intermission. Luncheon. 

2¥.M. Alliance Meeting, Mrs. E. 
lano, Chicago, presiding. 


TO A.M. 


A, De- 


2.30 P.M. “What is the Alliance doing 
for the Church,’’ Mrs. C. V. Mersereau, St. 
Louis, Mo. Discussion led by Rev. A. M 


Rihbany, Toledo, Ohio. 

3.30 P.M. ‘“‘How to Increase the Devo- 
tional Quality of our Church Services,” Rev. 
James C. Hodgins, Milwaukee, Wis. Dis- 
cussion introduced by Rev. T. P. Byrnes. 

4.30 P.M. Vesper Service: Rev. George 
A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

6.30 P.M. Banquet at the Palmer House. 
Toastmaster, John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo 
Speakers: E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass.;G. R 
Gebauer, Alton, Ill.; Margaret T. Olmstead, 


Decorah, Iowa; John W. Cook, De Kalb, Il; 


F, A. Gilmore, Madison, Wis. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


AND THE CHURCH, 


MEN 


If Mahomet will not go to the mountain, 
the mountain must go to Mahomet, is a 
principle of action not without much good 
sense. All of which applies to men’s clubs 
in churches. They are useful in many 
places, in many ways, but must not be 
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counted upon as substitutes for the real 
thing; for the real thing is church loyalty 
and church support on the part of the men 
as well as the women. Still, men’s clubs 
have their place as supplementing the reg- 
ular church activities. 

I know of several churches where such 
movements have wrought great good. 
Sometimes they have not increased the 
church going very much, and in other in- 
stances a perceptible gain has been found. 
Yet in each instance there has been a clear 
benefit of widened interest throughout the 
parish, and the minister has enjoyed a friend- 
lier, closer relationship with the men. It 
has been my good fortune to speak recently 
at two assemblies entirely of men. I find 
a readiness to listen to arguments upon the 
merits of organized religion. There is also 
an assent to the claims of religious training 
for the young. This has a special indorse- 
ment by the listeners on such occasions. 
The relation of the Sunday-school to civic 
ideals and duties, or to character making, or 
to study of the Bible, or similar aims, is not 
disputed. Where then isthe trouble? Why 
is it that very many of these very listeners 
must be reached outside of the church ser- 
vice? Why is it that they are not found 
among the zealous supporters of the Sunday- 
school ? 

The answer is not difficult to find. These 
instances illustrate the old story of the fail- 
ure of connection. The idea is approved, 
but execution lags. Too engrossed, or too 
indifferent, these parents allow the fulfil- 
ment of convictions to fail. Indeed, the 
convictions are not strong enough: if they 
were there would not be this sad discrepancy. 
What is to bring about a change? Frank 
talk and persuasive argument will accom- 
plish some things, but noteverything. When 
will our Unitarian men rise to the demands 
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of the hour? As a veteran Unitarian lay- 
man recently said to me: “I do not under- 
stand the inaction and indifference of Uni- 
tarians with regard to the education of their 
children. It passes all belief that such care- 
lessness, to speak mildly, exists.” 

One of the addresses referred to above was 
given at Winchester to over a hundred men, 
members of the Unitarian parish in that 
town. They were exceedingly sympathetic 
in their listening. Many of them staunch 
church goers, and many others were not, yet 
they seemed to blend into one consenting 
whole. Calling up that hearty assembly in 
thought, I cannot fail to think of the possi- 
bilities lying dormant there. If such intelli- 
gent, capable men resolved highly to do 
faithfully what their church requires, what 
an interest would be created! ‘True as this 
is of that particular society, it is true of 
scores of others. The men must realize 
what is incumbent on them, and match help- 
ful service with the women. ‘This is not a 
concerns our denomination 
alone, for it castsits shadow elsewhere. But 
that is not to the point.. We must till our 
own field and vigilantly guard our own in- 
terests. 

‘The other occasion was at Uxbridge, where 
the men gathered from several parishes of 
neighboring towns in goodly numbers. Mr. 
Eben S. Draper, one of the best-known busi- 
ness men in Massachusetts, was the first 
speaker, and gavea terse address on the virt- 
ues of the habit of church going and church 
support. It had the force of a dozen ser- 
mons, coming from a layman. In this in- 
stance, asin the previous experience at Win- 
chester, the laymen listened not simply 
respectfully but cordially to the clerical 
member of the programme. ‘There could 
not be any complaint as to the heartiness of 
the reception of the ideas presented. Vet 
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here again entered the consuming thought, 


“How grand a thing it would be if these men 
were bravely determined to put organized 
religion on a firmer basis, to guard the future 
of their children and strengthen the hopes 
of our faith!” 

DOING OUR PART. 

Germane to the above line of thought is 
the information as to the Friday meetings 
in Anniversary Week, now near at hand. 
The Sunday School Society has the forenoon 
and afternoon for a field day, and will im- 
prove the opportunity. We shall do our 
part in showing the possibilities of which I 
have already spoken. Along practical lines 
in the forenoon at King’s Chapel will be 
three effective speakers on three vital topics. 
The general subject is, “‘How to extend the 
Influence and Work of the Sunday-school.” 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Miss Alice L. Higgins, 
prominent in the Associated Charities of 
Boston, and Lieut. Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., 
are the announced speakers. The distinct 
idea of the forenoon session is to show how, 
in addition to the strictly religious work 
of a Sunday-school, there can and should 
radiate a large alliance with public welfare. 
All signs point to the fact that the Sunday- 
school, while keeping its tradition as a Bible 
school, will enlarge its scope in the next 
twenty-five years. 

But in the afternoon comes a closer hand- 
ling of Sunday-school problems. ‘Twwelve- 
minute addresses will be given by several 
prominent speakers touching seven or eight 
of the most practical and important work- 
ing conditions of the modern Sunday-school 
activities. It is hoped that in this way 
we can still further deepen interest in 
Sunday - school affairs bearing fruits in 
many <lurches. Mr, Robert C. Metcalf, a 
prominent educator, said recently in pub- 
lic, “‘I see no hope for the Unitarian church 
except in the Sunday-school.” If this is 
true,—and who can gainsay it ?—the impor- 
tance of Friday’s meetings in Anniversary 
Week is on a higher level than anything else. 
A large attendance is secure without doubt, 
but that is not all to be desired. We want 
an attendance of those who are likely to be 
responsive to the call which sounds so 
strongly in the ears of thoughtful parents 
and citizens. 
4 THE GRADED SYSTEM. 

Very many Sunday-school workers are 
eager to learn what has been accomplished 
in any place where the graded system is 
earnestly tried. I have a brief report from 
Lexington, Mass., on one phase. The whole 
experiment has not gone very far, and it is 
impossible to draw any final conclusions. 
But the superintendent, Mr. H. H. Putnam, 
reports that written examination papers in 
one class, Mr. L. I. Crone the teacher, are 
very gratifying. No doubt much of it is 
owing to the personality of the teacher, which 
is the strong point in any system. There 
are five boys in his class twelve to thirteen 
years of age. They have studied this year 
‘“Scenes in the Life of Jesus,” Intermediate. 
The examination consisted of twenty-six 
questions upon the lessons in this book. All 
of these questions required thought. The 
following is the result: one scholar answered 
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twenty-two questions perfectly, another 
twenty-one, another twenty, another nine- 
teen, and the fifth nineteen, The remainder 
were, in all these cases, either well answered, 
partly answered, or wrongly answered, 
showing a close gradation in the whole 
transaction. Mr. Putnam very well re- 
marks that the citation of stich a case has 
its chief value “in stimulating others in the 
same direction, whether they are working 
with the graded or one-topic system.” 
Epwarp A. Horron 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
2s Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her,] 


We have the pleasure of announcing that 
Rey. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., 
has consented to address the Young People’s 
Religious Union on the evening of May 26. 
We are not yet able to say what Mr. Pierce’s 
subject will be, but we hope to know before 
long. As it has already been stated, Prof. 
Edward C. Moore of the Harvard Divinity 
School will give an address on “‘The Call of 
the Religious Life,’ and there will be a special 
musical programme with a string quartette 
from the Symphony Orchestra, 


TOPIC FOR MAY 22. 


SELF-CULTURE, SELF-SACRIFICE, SELF-FOR- 
GET FULNESS. 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


I. Self-culture. 

“What are we set on earth for but to 
grow?” ‘To grow from what toward what? 

The difference between a “thing” and a 
“person”? How does growth for us differ 
from growth for the flower? 

Is any one ‘‘self-made”? Are all of us 
self-made? Can we do a good deal or but 
little to hasten, hinder, and direct our 
growth? Can we altogether stop growing 
at our will? 

In which seven years of life (10 x 7=70) 
do we grow most? 

At school which is it mainly makes us 
grow, the lessons learned or the learning of 
the lessons? 

Is our education nearly finished when we 
leave school? 

Outside of home and school, what are our 
three great teachers? And the greatest of 
the three is which? 

“Culture” without college,—how far is it 
possible ? 

Is Difficulty an obstacle or a means to 
growth? 

Browning says,— 

“Was the trial sore? 
Temptation sharp? Thank God a second 
time!” 


And tells why. (‘Ring and Book: the 
Pope,” ll. 1185-89.) Then what is Tempta - 
tion’s growth-name? 

What one word holds the secret by which 
we assimilate experience and organize it 
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into personality or ‘“‘self,’’—that is, by which 
we ‘“grow’’? 

How would you define a “cultured” per- 
son? What qualities are most essential ? 


‘ 


IT. Self-sacrifice. 

But are we set here to grow or to make 
grow? For self-culture or for service,— 
which? ; 

Suppose the two ends seem to clash, which 
should give way? The book or the errand 
of mercy? Four years of college for myself 
or two for myself and two for my brother or 


sister? A life of refinement or a life of 
rougher love work? (Suggest other 
“clashes.”’) 


Does Jesus answer this question in Matt. 
Xvi. 25; xx. 26-28? If not exactly, does he 
not more than answer it? He says, Selfish- 
ness is stticide: selfishness is life more abun- 
dant. Certainly that seems to be the secret 
of Jesus. What has made him “Jesus’’ 
to the world? How do you explain ‘“‘the 
power of the Cross’? 

What was Goethe’s answer in his “ Faust” ? 
Browning’s in his ‘‘Paracelsus’”’? (Some one 
tell the stories.) 

Are all three right? Answer from your 
own experience of lifeand men. Let each one 
try to state, in his own words, the law, Self- 
renunciation is Self-fulfilment. 


III. Self-jorgetfulness. 

But another fact emerges. Though cult- 
ure made the end of life frustrate itself, yet 
culture as a means increases power to serve. 
To grow we must make others grow: to 
make others grow successfully we need our- 
selves to grow. So the seeming opposites 
round into one another, and both are found 
essential. But all depends on which is 
motive, which is means. ‘To serve in order 
to grow is not to “‘love’’; and it is “‘love,” 
not bare ‘“‘service,”’ that is the unselfing 
and so the self-making force. But to make 
the utmost possible of self in order to do 
the utmost possible for others is love and 
growth and duty all in one—and joy! 

For, in practice, life, with means and mo- 
tive thus related, leads ever into deeper self- 
forgetfulness and self-unconsciousness. This 
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is highest living, when to love to learn—to 
learn to love—are rhythmic and instinctive 
and not until we reach such self-forgetting 
do we know “‘how beautiful it is to be alive ” 
What else can “heaven” mean. 

Unselfing Selfs. This, then, is the law by 
which we pass into the lives of others, and 
through them rise and press into the life of 
God, continuously losing our littler self tc 
find our greater self. And true living is the 
working together with God to further his 
glorious ends. 

References—Palmer’s ‘‘Nature of Good. 
ness”; James’s chapter on ‘‘ Habit,” in hi: 
“Psychology”; a pamphlet, “Culture with- 
out College” (James H. West Company 
Boston). ¢ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
May 11, by Rev. H. T. Secrist of Roxbury. 


The installation of Rev. Joseph C. Allen as 
pastor of the First Parish in Walpole, Mass., 
will take place on Wednesday, May 11, at 2 
p.M. ‘Train leaves Boston, Midland Division, 
N.Y,, N.H. & H. R.R., 12.22; returning, 
leaves Walpole 5.14. 


The Monday Club will meet May 9, 10.30 
A.M, Speaker, Mr. C. L. Stebbins, publica- 
tion agent of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Subject, “The work of the Publica- 
tion Department.” This will be the last 
meeting of the season. William W. Peck, 
Secretary. 


The Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches will meet in 
Gardner, Mass., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 11 and 12. On Wednesday even- 
ing the conference sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. On 
Thursday the devotional service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. A. L. Weatherly. Rev. C. F. 
Dole will give an address on “Our Liberal 
Faith,’’ which will be discussed by Rev. A. 5. 
Garver and Rev. William L. Walsh. In the 
afternoon addresses will be given by Rev. 
C. E. St. John and Rey. W. F. Greenman. 


The seventh meeting of the Essex Federa 
tion will be held in the parish house of the 
First Church in Salem on Friday evening, 
May 6. Delegates will assemble at six 
o’clock, and supper served at half-past. 
After a devotional service at 7.30, led by Mr. 
William G. Parker of Danvers, and_ the 
transaction of business, a paper on “Past, 
Present, and Future of the Essex Federa- 
tion” will be read by Mr. Palfrey Perkins 
of Salem, and an address on ‘‘ Worship” 
will be given by Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, followed by discussion. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference of Unitarian-Congre- 
gational and other Christian Churches will 
be held in the First Congregational Church 
of Deerfield, Mass., on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 10 and 11. On Tuesday evening 
at 7.30 the opening services will Le held, 
and the conference sermon will be preached 
by Rev, Paul Revere Frothingham. On 
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Wednesday morning at 10.15 a devotional 
service will be conducted by Rev. Frederic 
H. Kent of Northampton. At 10.45 the 
“Present Day Tendencies in Religion” will 
be discussed by Rev. Kenneth E. Evans of 
Chicopee, Rev. John D. Reid of Greenfield, 
and Rey. Daniel M. Wilson of Northfield. A 
general discussion will follow. In the after. 
noon the conference address will be deliv. 
ered by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, on ‘‘The 
Caste System in Religion.” 


Rev. William H. P. MacDonald of the 
Presbyterian ministry, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for the Pacific 
States, is hereby commended to our min- 
isters and churches. In accordance with the 
vote of the National Conference, at the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of his 
acceptance by the Pacific States Committee 
(April 25, 1904) he will be received into full 
fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the executive 
committee shall takeadverseaction. George 
W. Stone, Thomas L. Eliot, F. L. Hosmer, 
Committee, Pacific States. 


Meetings. 


THE BRANCH ALLIANCES OF BALTIMORE, 
WILMINGTON, AND WASHINGTON.—These 
branches have this year tried to put intc 
practice that clause of the constitution of 
the National Alliance which states one of 
its objects to be “‘to bring the women of the 
denomination into closer acquaintance, co- 
operation, and fellowship.” The Baltimore 
Alliance invites the others to be its guests 
on November 7 at a luncheon, with a meet- 
ing afterward, where a comparison of meth- 
ods and results might be made. ‘The cor- 
diality of their hostesses was so sincere, and 
the occasion so successful in the promotion 
of friendly feeling, that the Washington Alli- 
ance resolved to return the courtesy at the 
end of the season. Therefore on April 16 
Baltimore and Wilmington were invited to 
visit Washington. About seventy persons 
were present ; and, after luncheon was served, 
speeches were made by Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Mrs. Perry, president 
of the Baltimore Alliance, Miss Burnap, its 
vice-president, Mrs. C. H. Dall, and Mrs. 
Woude of Boston. The day was fruitful in 
good fellowship, and one result will probably 
be a closer co-operation in Alliance work in 
this vicinity. 
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THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE.— 
At a meeting of representatives of the Uni- 


tarian churches in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
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Vineland, N.J., Baltimore, Washington, Lan- 
caster, and Wilmington, which was held in 
the Unitarian church in Wilmington, a con- 
ference was organized for church extension 
work and the work of assisting the Sunday- 
schools. It is known as the Joseph Priestley 
Conference, in honor of the man who founded 
the first Unitarian church congregation in 
this country, which was at Northumberland, 
Pa. Judge Thomas J. Morris of Baltimore 
was elected president, and Miss Mary Davis 
Sisson of Wilmington, secretary and treas- 
urer. The council will be composed of the 
minister and one layman from each church 
in the conference. Among those who at- 
tended and assisted in organizing the con- 
ference were the following: Rev. Frederic A. 
| Hinckley and representatives from the Spring - 
Garden Church of Philadelphia, Rev. James 
H. Ecob and delegates from the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce and delegates from Washington, 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey and delegates from 
Baltimore, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes and dele- 
gates from Germantown. Rev. Charles 
Phelps Wellman was unable to be present, 
and he was represented by Rev. Thomas J. 
Horner of Melrose, Mass. The morning pro- 
gramme of exercises consisted of a devotional 
service of hymn and prayer, in charge of 
Rev. Alexander T. Bowser; opening remarks 
by Rey. F. A. Hinckley; address on “Our 
Rational Methods of Fellowship,” by Rev. 
George H. Badger; report of the committee 
on form of organization and discussion, and 
action thereon; election of officers. At 2.30 
P.M, an address on ‘‘The Study of Religion 
in its Relation to Religious Beliefs and Prac- 
tices” was given by Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and short 
speeches by Rev. Messrs. Dr. James H. Ecob, 
Oscar B, Hawes, Alexander T. Bowser, fol- 
lowed with general discussion. At 7.30 P.M, 
“The Unitarian Opportunity and How to 
Meet It” was discussed in addresses by Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Rev. William M. Gil- 
bert, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley. 


‘THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The seven- 
ty-sixth session was held April 27 with the 
First Congregational Church of Providence. 
Besides the routine business, a special feature 
of the morning session was the admission into 
the conference of Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, 
D.D., the distinguished author and preacher 
of the Trinitarian Congregationalists, who is 


now the minister of the Trinitarian Congre- 
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gational church in Assonet, Mass. ‘The comi- 
ing of Dr. Bacon into our conference is a 
pleasing work of the movement toward 
extra-denominational fellowship, which is 
slowly growing among churches and minis- 
ters. It was voted to send the good wishes 
of the conference to Rev. J. L. Robinson, late 
of Brooklyn, Conn., who has gone to Rich- 
mond, Va. The address of the morning 
session was given by Rev. Charles E. St. 
John upon “Recent News from the Associ- 
ation.” Mr. St. John reported the founda- 
tion of a theological school in California in 
connection with the State University, the 
proposed new work in Canada to be under- 
taken by two young Canadians, one recently 
a Presbyterian, the other coming from the 
Methodists; the hopeful condition of the 
Richmond, Va. church, under the leadership 
of Rev. J. L. Robinson; as well as other 
signs of the forward movement of our faith 
in unexpected places. He then urged upon 
us the truths that religious conviction is 
the source of the greatest efficiency and that 
we hold our faith in trust for the service of 
our fellows. The address was exceptionally 
helpful not only in its record of encouraging 
facts, but also in the high and searching 
summons to faith and loyalty that it brought 
us. Rev. W. B. Geoghegan opened the dis- 
cussion which was carried on by Dr. Bacon, 
Rev. Carlton Staples, and Mr. Lord. A de- 
votional service was conducted by Rev. 
Clay MacCauley at 12.30, the theme of 
which was “A Deeper Sense of God.” A 
very attractive collation was served under 
the auspices of the ladies of the church at 
one o'clock. After the collation the report 
of the nomination committee was presented 
and accepted. The following persons were 
then elected as officers of the conference: 
president, J. C. Tripp, Esq., Fairhaven, 
Mass.; vice-president, William T. Crandall, 
Esq., Providence, R.I.; Secretary, Rev. John 
M. Wilson, Fall River, Mass; treasurer, Au- 
gustus R. Peirce, Esq., Providence, R.I. Ex- 
ecutive committee: Rev. G. W. Kent, Provi- 
dence; Mrs. Charles Clifford, New Bedford. 
The remainder of the session was given up 
to the Sunday School Union, and addresses 
were given by Rev. G. W. Mead, Ph.D., 
Newport, R.I., and Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
Cambridge, after which the conference ad- 
journed at four o’clock. 


Churches. 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—On Sunday, April 10, 
the Unitarian Church of Charleston, S.C., 
celebrated the semi-centennial of the present 
church building with special services con- 
ducted by Rev. Clifton M. Gray, the pastor, 
assisted by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
Newton, Rev. John W. Day of Dorchester, 
and Rev. Louis Craig Cornish of Hingham, 
Mass. The report of the celebration reaches 
us too late for insertion this week. 


Cincinnati, Oxnto.—The First Congrega- 


tional Church, Rev. George A. Thayer: The 
First Sunday in May is set apart for the 


fellowship service, which was observed this 


year with much dignity and beauty, with 
fine music and floral decorations. Twenty- 
six men and women received the minister’s 
right hand of fellowship, the formula in the 
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new Unitarian Service Book being found, in 
the main, very acceptable for the occasion. 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Rev. Edward Day: 
Plans are being perfected for the summer 
meetings early in July. Such meetings have 
proved so widely helpful in the past that 
there is a general desire to have them this 
year, and to make these bi-yearly meetings 
a permanent feature of our denominational 
life and work. Mr. Badger’s successful 
leadership will be missed; but the late pastor 
of the Nantucket church, Rev. J. F. Meyer 
of Natick, and others will labor zealously to 
make the meetings a success this year. The 
ladies of the church are about to make the 
improvements necessary to render a. house, 
which they have held for several years, avail- 
able as a parsonage. Such a home for the 
pastor has been greatly needed. The newly 
chosen pastor has been for several weeks upon 
the ground, and has his work well in hand. 
The outlook is encouraging after a winter 
which has proved especially trying. 


Personal. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle contains an 
atticle on ‘Army Chaplains,’ written in 
connection with the bill now before Congress 
to give higher rank and better pay to the 
only commissioned officers in the military 
or naval establishment to whom no promo- 
tion can be given for heroic conduct or un- 


Business’ Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Good Advice to Housekeepers.— No wiser words 
were ever printed than the suggestions to housekeepers 
regarding the choice of a refrigerator which appear to-day 
in our advertising columns over the signature of the Paine 
Furniture Company. It is impossible to get ice-saving 
qualities without reasonable expenditure. This house has 
worked the cost of refrigerators down to the lowest limit 
of wise economy. 


Hddressco. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


The address of Rev. GEORGE W. SOLLEY 


is New Clairvaux, Montague, Mass. 


Marriages. 


At Charlestown, 24th ult., by Rey. Alfred E. Mullett, 
sees G. Sumner and Nettie J. Sumner, both of Dor- 
cnester. | 

At Brookfield, 27th ult., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Ralph Francis Rice and Edith Leslie Breed, both of 
Brookfield, 


Deaths. 


In Asheville, N.C., 29th ult., Paris Hill Folsom, aged 
64 years. « 

In Ellijay, Ga., roth ult., Edward Shippen, eldest son 
of Hon. Henry Shippen and brother of Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen, aged 84 years. 

In an Park, rth ult., Lucy A. Nevers, aged 88 years. 


MRS. J. J. JANSEN. 


On Monday afternoon, April 11, the funeral services of 
Mrs. J. J. Jansen were held in the church of the First 
Unitarian Society in Albany in the presence of a large 
congregation. Mrs. Jansen has been identified with this 
church for the last nine years. The pastor, Rev. Dr, 
Brundage, conducted the services which were of a pe- 
culiarly fitting character, and voiced in appropriate words 
the tender emotion of every heart. Mr. Chadwick’s beau- 
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tiful hymn, “It singeth low in every Heart,’ and the 
anthem, “Come unto MefAll Ye that Labor,’’ were sung. 

There has been no part of the life and work of the First 
Unitarian Society, since its organization, in which Mrs, 
Jansen did not necessarily take a leading, distinctive part. 
In the Unity Club her influence was exceedingly persua- 
Sive; in the Women’s Alliance her sweet personality was 
in perennial bloom. In the Sunday-school she was con- 
stant, in season and out of season, in her efforts for its 
advancement in all the ways of goodness and truth. 
Through all, her strong, deep sympathy was ever a rich 
blessing to all her associates. 


‘None knew her but to love her; 
None named her but to praise.” 


ABRAHAM HOBART TOWER. 


Mr. Abraham Hobart Tower, who died at his home in 
Cohasset, Mass., April 25, was a type of the good, strong 
strain of Unitarians of a generation ago, and, more than 
that, he was a type of the faithful, conscientious manhood 
that has made our country what it is. Born in Cohasset in 
1829, he lived most of his life there, although for almost 
twenty years ef his young manhood he did business in 
Boston in the employ of the Paul Revere Copper Com- 
pany, While in Boston he became a member of the First 
Church. He was a descendant from Peter and Nehemiah 
Hobart, the former, minister of the church in Hingham; 
the latter, first minister of the church in Cohasset. In 
18st he married Mary L. Browne, a descendant of Rey. 
John Browne of the Cohasset church the last half of 
the eighteenth century. Two children of this marriage 
survive him,—Mrs. E, Q. S. Osgood of Brattleboro, Vt., 
and Mr. A. H. Tower of Stoughton. Upon the death of 
his first wife, he married in 1873 Miss Frances H. Hincks, 
daughter of the well-known English Unitarian minister 
and scholar, Rev. William Hincks, also editor of the first 
English Unitarian weekly paper, the Juguirer. Mrs. 
Tower’s brother was also a Unitarian ministerin England, 
—Rev. Thomas Hincks,—and was favorably known in 
scientific circles as a successful investigator in the field of 
natural history. Besides these connections with the Uni- 
tarian faith, Mr. Tower was himself a warm supporter of 
his home church in Cohasset, a life member of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and was present not only at the 
meeting which formed the National Unitarian Conference, 
but a frequent attendant at its meetings since. 

But it was in his life and work in his town that he was 
best known and most loved. Here the honesty, simplic- 
ity, and strength of his nature were known and appre- 
ciated, as attested by the position of trust he occupied in 
life, and the many words of admiration and affection which 
came from all classes there after his unexpected death. 
He was one who always spared others at his own expense 
of bodily fatigue, rigid and simple in his own living, kindly 
to and beloved by his dependants, keeping young in his 
interest and love for young people and new things, while 
loyal to what had once won his loveand allegiance. For 
over forty years he held the office of town treasurer, was 
also president of the local savings bank, a director of the 
Hingham National Bank and a director of the Paul Pratt 
Memorial Library of Cohasset, and the administrator of 
many estates, the counsellor and friend of many in need of 
advice or assistance. 4 

We will close this insufficient sketch of a good life by 
saying again that Mr. Tower was a type of all that is best 
in our manhood,—a man who walked unswervingly accord- 
ing to his best light. W.R.C. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


ANAGING Housekeeper or Companion. A 

woman of ability and refinement would like position 

in a pleasant home. Would travel. References ex- 

changed. Address Christian Register, 272 Congress St., 
Boston. 


SOUTHERN gentlewoman who has had charge of 

a family of motherless children and supervision of 
household wishes similar position, in East, Middle West, 
or South, after June first. Address: Rev. CHARLES A. 
ALLEN, Waverley, Mass.; Rev. W. HANson Putsrorp, 
115 23rd_ Street, Chicago; or ‘“Norwynpen,” West 
Chester, Pa. 


OUSE TO LET.—A lady, desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year, will rent her house fully 
furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsible party. 
House has eleven rooms and bath, and nely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References given and 
required. Address Mrs. Barrows, 65 Sawyer 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “‘Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who an . S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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usual devotion to duty. We quote from the 
article: ‘‘One of the pluckiest chaplains is 
George D. Rice, Unitarian, of the Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, just returned from the 
Philippines. He is recommended fora medal 
of honor ‘for devotion to the wounded and 
assisting them from the firing line’ at Fort 
Bayan, Mindanao, in May, 1902, and is hon- 
orably mentioned for ‘absolute and fearless 
devotion to duty in administering to the 
wounded under heavy fire.’” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged... .... sss seseseesceeees $48, 756.96 
April2s. Society in Montclair, N.J ai 22.71 
25. South Society, Worcester 25.00 
25. Westminster Society, Providence, R.I. 140.00 
25. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo... 25.00 
25. Society in Pembroke........ 5.00 
25. Society in Randolph........ ; 24.33 
25. Society in Los Angeles, Cal.... .....+. 20.65 
25. Society in Jamaica Plain<..-. 3s 10.00 
25. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal......... 110.00 
25. Society in Sherborn......cesee-seees ees 5.00 
25. Sunday-school, society in Sherborn... 1.00 
25. Society in North Andover 100.00 
25. Society in Lawrence, Kan.. 20.00 
25. Society in Quincy.... +... sseeecseee sens 164,83 
25. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y....... 150,00 
25. Disciples’ School, Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston.. +... -+.. see seeeeseeee 47.00 
25. Society in Santa Cruz, Cal... sss... 5.00 
25. First Society, Minneapolis, Minn..... 25.48 
25. Society in Atlanta, Ga..........cee sees 50.00 
26. Society in Denver, Col..........++.... 26.85 
26. Sunday-school, society in Denver, Col. 3.25 
26. Society in Rochester, N.H.........605 8.00 
26, Society in Newburgh, N.Y... 4 79.00 
26. Society in Duxbury........ssseseeseee 5 10.00 
26. Society in Waterville, Me.............. 16.04 
26. Society in Fairhaven.......... 36.00 
26. Society in Manchester, N.H.. 100,00 
26. Society in Orange, N.J.... sees -seeceee 25.00 
26. Arlington _ Street Church, My inor 
Charity Fund. .s-chscuaracecde hanpae 100.00 
26. Society in Presque Isle, Me.. 5.00 
26. Society in Brooklyn, Conn 20,00 
26. Society in Templeton otksitendidbwatie cea 5.00 
26. Society in Chelsea........ ese ssessseeee 6.00 
26. First Society, San Francisco, Cal...... 400.00 
26. Society in Hudson..............05 E 123.00 
27. Christ Church, Dorchester... 15.00 
27. Society in Winchendon....... 51.25 
27. Society in Spokane, Wash.. 20.00 
27. All Souls’ Church, New Y ork, 1 1,000.00 
27. Society in Rutherford, N.J.. 8.20 
27. Society in West Upton kas's dae 23.00 
27. Society in Castine, Me.. 5.00 
27. Society in East Boston.. ris 25.00 
a7. Society'in Lynn ires on cede cvs 273.12 
27. Senn -school, society in pacianineees 
Neve ee Re 2.75 
27. peat fn West Bridgewater. ante 25.00 
27. Society in Albany, N.Y....... 67.00 
27. Society in Stoneham........ 10.00 
27. Society in Needham....-.. 25.15 
27. Society in Newburyport 10.00 
27. Society in Bolton.. 3 10.00 
27. First Religious Society i in ‘Roxbury.. ee 815.00 
27. Society in Montreal, Que........ +++. 50.00 
27. Society in Saco, Me.. z 63.00 
27. Society in Derby, etc., Conn.. 17.36 
27. Society in Quincy, Mis Aes 10.00 
28. Society in Groton..... 42.00 
28. First Church, Salem.. 122.50 
28. Society in S ringfield.. akin 50,00 
28. Society in Nashua, N.H 122.71 
28. Society in Ayer......+. cee 10.00 
28. Society in Brattleboro, Vt. . 46.04 
28. Society in Walpole, N.Hi... 22.18 
28. Second Society, Brookline. 104.00 ! 
28. Society in Burlinetens Vitesse 300.00 
28. soctety in Germantown, Pa... 296.00 
28. F ilas, Stambaugh, Mich. 2.00 
28. First Church, Philadelphia Pa 150.00 
28. Society in Dublin, N.H........- 5. 
28. Society i in Fitchburg wile 4 cai 96.00 
28. Society in Louisville, Ky..... 20.co 
28. Society in Franklin, N.H..... 100.00 
28. First Parish, Dorchester...... 1,600.00 
28. Society in Braintree... ... 20.00 
28. Society in Ithaca, N.Y. 35.00 
28. Society in Portland, Ore 150.00 
29. Society in Dover.......+ 10.00 
ag. First Society, Lowell........ 250.00 
29. Society in ew Orleans, La..... 1110 
29. Society in Germantown, Pa.. 25.00 
29. Unity Church, Chicago, IIl........ 152.00 
29. Southern Conference...... 49.92 
29. Society in Cohasset.. 40.00 
29. Second Society, Athol- 40.00 
29. Society in Westboro... 5.00 
29. Church of the Unity, Wo: 35.40 
29. Society in Farmington, Me.. 10.00 
29. Church of the Disciples, Bosto 1,002.90 
ag. Society in Natick...... 5.00 
2g. Societyin Seattle, Was 20.00 
29. Society in Bernardston.... 25.00 | 
29. All Souls’ Church, Roxbur 155.82 | 
29. Second Church, Boston 200,00 
29. Society in Andover, N 15.00 
29. . 10.00 
29. Sunday~ 
‘ 2.00 
29. Society in Middlebor 30.00 
29. Society in Shirley. 5,0cO 
ay. Society in Sharon. 5.00 
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April 30. Society in Buffalo, N.Y........sesee1s $206.90 
30. Society in Tyngsboro..-...+ss..+se00+ 9.00 
30. Sunday-school, ie in oe River.. 4.50 
30. Third Society, Brooklyn, N.Y........ 5.00 
30. ** Unitarian hurch of vars Souls”! 5.00 
30. Society in North Easton. ....++++++++++ 431.06 
30. Society in Hubbardston.. ee 3.50 
30. Society in Baltimore, Ma.. 140,00 
30. Second Parish, Worcester. 0944.56 
30. Society in Windsor, Vt.... 16.00 
30. Society in Montpelier, Vt.... $3.00 
30. Society in Lynn....... pase 1.00 
30. Society in pxerlasy re 20.00 
30. Society i in Scituate.. 10,00 
30. Society in Dighton.. a 11.00 
30. Society in Westford...... “PG oe 50.59 
30. Society in Hyde Park...... he ob eee 5.00 
30. Society in Francestown, N. pe 2.00 
30. Society in Whitman......... Bestest veces 10.00 
30. Society in Wollaston...........+- Pr 50.00 
30. Society in Woburn....... 60.50 
30. Society in Fall River......- 100.00 
30. Society in Washington, D.C. 400.00 
30. Society in Fitchburg-..--. aes 30.00 
32. Society in Saco, Me.....+.-s.00..+ ~ 5.00 
30. Sunday-school, aactey in Beverly.... 4.75 
30. Miss Elizabeth S. C adbourne, Dor- 

chester, ‘‘ In memory of my agree 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chadbourne’’...... 10.00 
30. Society in Melrose.. see 20.00 
30. Society in Passaic, N. Jie 20.00 
30. Society in Bangor, Me... 70.50 
30. Society in Ridgewood, N.J... 10,00 
30. First Society, ortland, NE ceed ois'sieisiene 350.00 

30. Bender seeenl, society in Kennebunk, 
Bsbsdascintts sues Ate Se Ce = 2.00 
30. Sachets in Piller «sq 44-40 
30. Sidney Mather ridgep ort, ‘Conn.: ied 4.00 
30. Unity Sunday-school, pringfield asain 3.50 
30, SOclety if) DEVELIY ..1< secs ccve cscs sees 30.00 
30. Society in Danvers.. noe aad 10.00 
30. Society in Iowa City, ‘Tow: 10 00 
30. Norfolk Street Church, Biecchester: 10.00 
30. Society in Millbury. .....s0esseececcees 10,00 
30. Hawes Society, South Boston.......+. 82.28 
30. Society in Bar Harbor, Me.. cae 2.50 
30. Society in West Gouldsboro, Me. 2.50 
30. Society in Brockton......ceeseesereceve 41.00 
30. Society in Norwell.. Satie ancc:eene 25.00 
30. Second Society, Brookline. Pe cow asitrnde r 8.00 
30. Society in Exeter, N.H........ 000-0008 15.00 
30. Second Society, Somerville.... +... +++ 5.00 
30. Society in Lincoln.........+eesesseeees 10.00 
30. Third Society, Brooklyn, N.Y........ 45.00 
30. Society in Derby, etc., Conn.... .20 
30. Society in Neponset......-... As 20.00 
30. Society in Medfield.........seesseeeece $2.00 

FOR PRINTING TRACTS. 

30. Fall River Branch, Women’s National 
WTR Se aks n ori. Ga eee Veerss sows 15.00 

30. North Easton Branch, Women’s Na- 
*Oital AMiance.scccrccss cw twsnccveees 5.00 

30. Greenfield Branch, Women’s National 
ANU RTIGM a etler ie eeee once an unnkan someas 5.00 

30. First Society, Cincinnati ae nc : 
Women’s National Alliance.. 10.00 
$62,151.42 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Lucy B. Lowell. 


The many friends of this gracious lady can 
scarcely feel that anything needs to be added 
to the tributes paid to her memory since her 
recent death, though nothing that can be 
said seems quite adequate as an expression 
of the affection and admiration with which 
she was universally regarded. In and about 
Boston she was so well known that perhaps 
these lines are not likely to fall under the 
eye of any person belonging to that com- 
munity who was not bound to her by some 
tie of friendly association and interest. So 


| far as this wide circle of personal friends is 


concerned it is only possible to report what 
has been already said of her, without hope 
of giving what is in their hearts more satis- 
factory utterance. But it may be worth 
while to try to indicate to members of our 
household of faith who never knew her how 
well fitted her name is to add luster to that 
list of saints which it is the privilege of our 
religious communion to boast, 

Both by inheritance and by conviction 


Mrs. Lowell belonged entirely (though not 


exclusively) to the Unitarian Church. Hers 
was the spirit which represents that church 
at its best,—the spirit which uses its free- 
dom not to make war upon others, but to 
find out and sympathize with everything 
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good and true the world over. And this 
kindly feeling toward every form of Chris- 
tian faith meant no lack of supreme attach- 
ment for that fellowship of souls in which 
she had herself been nurtured. While en- 
tirely willing that all people should worship 
God in accordance with the dictates of their 
own consciences, she was unwavering in her 
belief that the Church into which she was 
born had kept the great realities of faith. 
Surely her life and character make a tri- 
umphant demonstration that she was right 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 

Third Season, 


Highly recommended, gain 5° includin 
ing. Send for booklet “B.” GAR B 
312 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N. ‘a 


CAMPING through the Yellowstone Park 
and the Rocky Mountains in Wyoming. 


A few gentlemen and ladies desired, to complete a tid 
for a camping trip, three or four weeks in July an 
gust. Route via the Royal Gorge and Salt Lake Gay. 
Inexpensive. For particulars, address Rev. ROBE 
C. BRYANT, Rockford, Lil. 


Roxmor 


A wild, picturesque, quiet retreat. Altitude, 1,200 feet. 
Modern house. Openall seasons. For booklet and par- 
ticulars apply to EDWARD B. MILLER, Wood- 
land, Ulster County, N.Y. 

Cottages, tents, and camp sites also offered. 


Golf. Tutor- 
RR SMITH, 


‘*In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


““White Mountain” 
Stone Lined Refrigerators 


Of all Refrigera- 
tors made these are 
the coldest. They 
even retain the cold 
for hours after the 
ice is gone. Besides 
being the coldest, 
they are most thor- 
oughly germ proof. 
They meet all con- 
ditions where a 
strictly and thor- 
oughly first-class 
Refrigerator is the 
paramount desire. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Nashua, N,H. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 
By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE. $1.00 
For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
272 Congress Street -  - Boston, Mass. 
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in this belief. It is no lifeless tree that bears 
such fruit. During her younger years she 
belonged to King’s Chapel, and throughout 
her later life she was one of the most valued 
members of the First Parish in Brookline. 
Here, and indeed wherever she moved, all 
who came in contact with her, both old and 
young, the rich and the poor alike, found 
her one of the most joyous, ‘affectionate, and 
serenely trustful souls they ever met. 

In two ways Mrs. Lowell was not only a 
remarkable, but a truly wonderful woman. 
For a love that was as boundless as the sea, 
and a faith which no waves of affliction could 
ever submerge or shake, she was a lesson, an 
inspiration and almost a living miracle to 
all who knew her. It was not only that her 
sympathy encountered no barriers which it 
could not easily penetrate, or that her char- 
ity never failed, but that she really enfolded 
a whole multitude of people in the full 
warmth of her affections: “There were those 
who needed such help, and to whom the one 
bright certainty of existence was that she 
loved them. ‘here were others who could 
but marvel that she held them so dear, 
having so many close about hér on whom 
to lavish her affections. There seemed to 
be no ‘outer courts’ in her favor, but there 
was room for everybody within the sanctuary 
of her heart. 

Her faith was of that best and noblest and 
grandest type which receives the kingdom 
of heaven “as a little child.” It stood on 
no frail staging of intellectual belief, but was 
rooted in all the foundations of her being. 
She trusted not because of anything she 

ould prove or had seen, but as a child has 


confidence that whatever its father does 


must be right. In all my experience I have 
known but one other soul possessed of such 
dauntiess confidence in the Eternal Good- 
ness, to whom it was so impossible to imagine 
that anything in this universe should go 
permanently wrong. ‘That other person bore 
her maiden name of Emerson, and now 
possesses, of course, a world-wide fame. Of 
both it may be said that their faith was born 
in them, and that it cannot be attained in 
equal measure by one who lacks this native 
endowment. But of both it is to be remem- 
bered that they came out of generations of 
unusually fine and high spiritual culture; 
and, being what they were, could hardly 
have sprung from any other origin. We 
miss one of the great lessons of the life of 
Mrs. Lowell if we do not feel a new sense of 
the worth of those traditions which helped 
to shape her character and gain new incen- 
tive to continue that line of spiritual en- 
deavor which now and then yields such 
results. 

The company which came together at the 
funeral of Mrs. Lowell constituted such an 
assembly as is seldom seen on a like occa- 
sion. The large Brookline church was 
crowded to its utmost capacity with a con- 
gregation which certainly has not been 
equalled for size or character in that place 
since the burial of her distinguished husband, 


- Judge Lowell. All people there present must 


have been glad to think of the reunion of 
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FOOD CONTAINER 


them cost 


your money afterward. 
when you realize that a Refrigerator of this kind 
will often last for a quarter of a century. 


DON’T make any mistake about Eetrigerators. 
The cost of a Refrigerator is nothing 
pay for will amount to fifty times as much. 

Now every cent you take out of the Refrigera- 
tor will cost you two or three cents additional for 
ice; you simply cannot get ice-saving qualities 
without cost. 

We have worked the cost of our Refrigerators 
down to the lowest limit of safety. We have made 


; the ice you 


as little as they must in order to save 
And the price is small 


Your food for the next twenty years, anyway, is going into the ice-box you 


buy. 


Isn’t it worth being a little fussy about ? 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


§ cents. 
NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church. 

5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 

7. Spirituality. 

8. Truth. 

9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

10. Growing Old. 

11. The Debt of Religidn to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 
i. I. The God We Worship. 
13. Il. The Christ We Love. 
15. Ill. The Heaven We Hope Por. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 
17. VY. The Bible We Accept. 
18. VI. The Divine Inspiration. 
20. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 
21. VIII. The Church We Belong to. 
22. Herod and John. (By Robert Collyer.) 
23. Glad to be Alive. 


24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

25. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

27. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

28. The Man of Sorrows. 

29. Seeing. 

30. What We really wish to know. 

31. The Divine Wonder of Spring. 


and orders for back numbers or current 


Subscriptions 
these two rare spirits, whose memory abides | series should be sent to 


inseparable in many grateful hearts, © 
H, N, B, 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 Kast 20th Street, New York. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2, THE CONGREGATIONAL Megruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. {$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurcH OrGANIzaTION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of_the 
deseo Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

iliam R. Alger. $1.50 per pence 

No. 9. THe BREATH oF Lirg. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LipzrRaAt CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Josepy Priresttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rey. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuart O'ciock 1s 1T IN Rericion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SERMONS. By Rev. Jamee Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SeRMons ON ReEvIvALs. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20, THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkKING THEORY IN Eruics. By Rey.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiAan UNITARIAN PosttTion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT. 
Rev. 
dred, 


By 
James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
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Pleasantries, 
There is not much peace for any of us. 
God doesn’t let the wicked have any, and 


the wicked don’t let the righteous have any 
Brooke Herford. 


Sample Guessing.—-At a recent examina- 
tion of young men in England three of the 
answers to the question, ‘‘What is the Mon 
roe Doctrine?” were: ‘‘ The religion of Amer 
ica taught by Dr. Monroe on the transmi 
gration of souls.” ‘‘ The doctrine that people 
may be married several times.”’ ‘‘One that 
has to do with vaccination and smallpox: 


it was brought out by Prof. Monroe.” 

An eccentric old man kept a pork shop, 
and some young fellows out for fun once 
asked what his pork was a yard. The cld 


promptly, ‘Vive shillings.’ 
“Plltakea yard.” ‘Where's your money?’ 
saidthe old man. The young fellow laughed, 
but laid down five shillings which the old 
man pocketed, and then produced three pig’s 
feet with the remark that ‘“‘three feet make 
a yard,” 


man replied 


A crank recently wrote to Andrew Car- 
negie, suggesting that he should send a fleet 
of coaling ships to the Esquimaux, who can- 
not advance morally and intellectually till 
they can keep themselves warm. He received 
the following letter in reply: ‘‘ Dear Sir,—1 
am considering a plan to supply the natives 
of Equatorial Africa with ice-cream and elec- 
tric fans, hence I cannot entertain your ex- 
cellent proposition just now.’ 


Blackwood’s Magazine shows that English 
and American boys are alike in their hero 
worship. A boy was walking with his father 
when a Cambridge boy, hero of a recent 
cricket match, passed them and nodded to 
the lad. The boy grew pink with joy. 
“Look, father, look!’ he exclaimed, “that 
was Cobden!” “What, my boy? Who was 
it?” ‘‘Cobden!” ‘Oh, to be sure. Cob- 
den!” said the father. Then, wishing to 
show an interest in his son’s friend, he added, 
‘‘Now I wonder if he is related to the great 
Cobden.” ‘‘He 7s the great Cobden,” an- 
swered the boy proudly. 


“Ts it true that you threw something at 
Mike that caused that swelling over his 
eye?” asked the judge of a little Irish woman, 
‘Vis, I did,’ said the little woman, catching 
her breath, “but I niver wint to hurt him, 
and he knows it well. We'd just come home 
from me cousin’s wedding, an’ I was feeling 
kind of soft to Mike, and I axed him if he 
loved me as much as he did the day we was 
married, and—and he was so slow answering 
me that I up wid the mop an’ flung it at 
him, Squire Benson; for, if we poor women 
don’t have love, our hearts just breaks inside 
of us!” 


When Fanny Kemble spent her summers 
in Massachusetts, she engaged a neighbor 
to drive her regularly about the country. 
On their first excursion he began to discuss 
the crops and the history of the people, 
when Mrs, Kemble said in her dramatic 
fashion, “Sir, I have engaged you to drive, 
not talk.” The farmer kept his peace, and 
when the vacation was over sent in his bill 
“What is this item, sir?”’ she asked. ‘‘Ido 
not understand it.” With equal gravity he 
rejoined: “Sass, five dollars. I don’t often 
take it; but, when I do, I charge!’ ‘The bill 
was paid, and it made a firm friend of Mrs, 
Kemble ever after 
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Educational. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Iruaca, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 


Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet 
sent free. DR. G, R. WHITE, Principal, Welles- 


ley Hills, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference; Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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Miss Kimball’s ror GiPis. 

University Section of Worcester, Mass. 18th 
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Permanent home and care for girls if needed. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 
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